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RAIZ DEL INDICO. 


BY RUDOLHH F. G, VOELCKER, PH, G. 
(Abstract from an Inaugural Essay.) 

This name is applied by the natives of Mexico to a plant growing 
along the Rio Grande, the root of which they use as an astringent. 
The plant produces fleshy, fusiform roots, several of which grow 
together from a short head. They are nearly circular, one to two inches 
in diameter, and about two and one-half to three inches long. The 
corky bark is covered with a brownish, wrinkled layer, and is separated 
by a dark cambium line from the pithless internal substance, which is of 
a yellowish-brown or pinkish color. A transverse section of it shows 
one or sometimes two yellow concentric rings, and many dark resinous 
spots, arranged so as to form radiating lines. 

A quantity of fresh roots were procured in July, 1874, and several 
of them planted. Ina short time they produced some leaves, which 
when full grown were petiolate, with a stipule at the base of the petiole, 
entire, twelve to thirteen inches long by two and one-half to three 
inches wide, oblanceolate, acute, smooth, shining, juicy and of ‘light- 
green color. The plants have not flowered yet, and, as I was unable 
to procure any flowers from Mexico, it was impossible to classify the 
plant, but from its chemical composition and microscopic structure it 
might be inferred that it belongs to the natural order of Polygo- 


nace2, 


Treatment with Ether.—The powdered root was exhausted with 
ether, and the dark-red solution evaporated. Strong ether dissolved 
nearly all, water only a portion. The residue was of a yellow color, 
and had but little taste ; cold alcohol dissolved a portion of it, the resi- 
due consisting of wax, which was partially soluble in boiling alcohol. 
The solution in cold alcohol, when evaporated left moss-like crystal- 
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line groups, of an orange-colored principle, which by the following 
behavior was proven to be chrysophanic acid: It was readily soluble in 
amylic alcohol, ether, benzol, glacial acetic acid and coal naphtha; 
nearly insoluble in cold water ; sparingly in boiling water, imparting to 

it a reddish color; soluble in sulphuric acid and reprecipitated on the — 
addition of water; soluble in ammonia and the fixed alkalies, witha : 
deep red color. The ammoniacal solution yielded with acetate of lead 
a lilac-colored and with subacetate of lead a yellow precipitate, the 
latter becoming carmine-red on the addition of water, and cinnabar-red 
when dried. The watery solution of the etherial extract was free 
from oxalic acid, but contained tannin, which was obtained as a brown- 
ish mass by precipitating with acetate of lead, exhausting the precipi- 
tate with acetic acid, neutralizing with ammonia, and decomposing the 
precipitate suspended in alcohol with sulphuretied hydrogen. It was 
precipitated by gelatin, black by ferric chloride, but did not yield pyro- 
gallic acid. 

’ Treatment with Alcohol.—The root, exhausted by. ether, was treated 
with strong alcohol, the tincture concentrated ‘and then treated with ~ 
water, which produced a brownish precipitate, becoming black and ~ 
glossy on drying. Strong alcohol dissolved it in part only, the remain. © 
ing portion being black and friable, insoluble in water, very sparingly © 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform and benzol, burning upon platinum ~ 
foil without melting, yielding with alkalies a brown color, and forming ~ 
oxalic acid when treated with boiling nitric acid. This behavior proves 
it to be aporetin. 

The portion soluble in strong alcohol yielded with ether a yellow 
solution, and a brown, insoluble substance corresponding in behavior with — 
phaoretin : when heated it melted and gave off yellow fumes ; it is with | ts 
difficulty ‘soluble in water, coloring it yellow, yields yellow solutions 
with alcohol and acetic acid, and red-brown solutions with alkalies ; its 
solution in sulphuric acid, when diluted with water, gives a yellow prea 
cipitate, and its ammoniacal solution a violet-red precipitate with lead= ; 


acetate. 
The yellow etherial solution yielded on evaporation erythroretiny f 
which was found to be insoluble in cold water, to become soft andy 


sparingly soluble in boiling water, to melt on being heated, and give of 
yellow fumes, to yield with sulphuric acid a brown solution which is re 
cipitated by water, to be soluble in alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and with @ 
purple-red color in alkalies from which acids precipitate yilieid flock e) 
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The aqueous solution of the alcoholic extract was treated with 
acetate of lead. The precipitate contained tannin, but no oxalic acid, 
while in the filtrate g/ucose was proven by Trommer’s test. 

Treatment with Water.—The root exhausted with ether and alcohol 
yielded to cold water some albumen, a trace of tannin, considerable 
gum, but no glucose. Boiling water subsequently took up much 
starch, 

Treatment with Hydrochloric Acid—The residuary powder from the 
above operations was treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, in which, 
by appropriate tests, the presence of oxalate of calcium and the absence 
of phosphoric acid was proven. 

The estimation of tannin was accomplished with a standard solution of 
gelatin, which indicated 23°16 per cent. 

The /eaves of the plant were found to contain malic and oxalic acids 
in combination with lime. 


FACTITIOUS BALSAM TOLU., 


BY RICH. V. MATTISON, PH. G. 
(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting.) 


Having recently occasion to purchase some Balsam Tolu, a small 
quantity was ordered of a house well known for the high standard of 
drugs sent out by them; the article was received in 1b jars, bearing the 
label of the house which had placed it in the same. 

The sample, upon examination, was found to be of a light brown 
color, with a pronounced odor of the drug, but in consistence rather 
softer than as usually met with in the market. 

Upon the addition of alcohol to a portion of the mass, it was dis- 
covered to be but partially soluble in that menstruum, the drug, upon 
being washed several times successively with warm alcohol and these 
washings filtered and evaporated, yielding but 26 per cent. of soluble 
matter. 

To a portion of this residue oil of turpentine was added without 
any observable effect. 

To another portion water was added, and the mixture boiled ; with a 
like result. 

To another portion ether was added, the whole slightly warmed, the 
solution filtered and the residue washed upon the filter with ether, the 
filtrate, upon being evaporated, yielded 63 per cent. of “a balsam pre- 
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pared from the bark of Liguidambar Orientale,” which, upon being 
treated with hot petroleum benzin, yielded a copious deposit of crys- 
tals of styracin upon cooling. The residue upon the filtrate was then 
examined, and found to consist almost entirely of bark and charred 
ligneous matter, amounting to nearly 11 per cent. of the drug. 

The high price of this article, at present, leads. us to be careful in 
the selection of this drug, the sample under inspection costing $3.90 
per tb, and consisting in greater part, about 75 per cent., of charcoal 
and a drug costing less than a tenth of the price of Balsam Tolu. 

The moral it points is two-fold: First, that wholesale druggists 
should be careful in selecting drugs, which afterward go to the retail 
trade or manufacturers, with their label attached. Second, that the 
retailer must not rely implicitly upon any house offering drugs, but 
examine for himself such articles as may be offered from time to time, 
before they are allowed to go into the preparations of the Pharma- 
copoeia. Indeed, a wholesome system of drug garbling is sadly needed 
before such drugs as are to be found generally averaging the market, 
are fit for the dispensing counter. 

In the present instance, the extreme price only makes it more 
aggravating to the consumer, yet, doubtless, makes this particular 
article more tempting to the importer. 

Philadelphia, First month 18th, 1876. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GARBLING DRUGS. 
BY J. J. BROWN. 


(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, Fan. 18th, 1876.) 


Among the multitude of little things that, in the aggregate, form our 
profession, none, I believe, are so generally overlooked as that of the 
garbling of our drugs. That this is an important duty, I think anyone 
who doubts will find a convincing proof in going over his own stock of 
goods, and carefully separating the good from the bad, for no matter 
what precautions we may take in the selection of drugs, sophistications 
and impurities are bound to creep in. As a student, I have found this 
kind of employment particularly interesting and instructive, as it affords 
a means of becoming familiar with the appearance of drugs and their 
adulterants that could not be obtained by any number of observations 
of an isolated specimen. The impression among pharmacists often 
is, | am sorry to say, to feel that after having made purchases from 
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none but reliable houses, that-our whole duty has been discharged in 
the selection of material for our preparations and prescriptions ; but this 
precaution alone will not answer, for there is seemingly a constant ten- 
dency in drugs to become contaminated with foreign substances. 

Goat-skins and aloes have an almost inseparable friendship for each 
other. 

Rhubarb is sometimes associated with neatly-dusted stones, and 
though they grind hard, we make them up into extracts and powders, 
and dispense them under a printed guarantee of purity. Hydrastis and 
serpentaria experience a sort of endosmosis, and genuine tapioca takes 
out naturalization papers in New York city. 

Not long since, I examined a package of serpentaria (about 2 |bs.), 
which, to a casual observer, was of remarkably fine appearance, but on 
amore intimate acquaintance was found to contain not only serpen- 
taria, but also fruit of ground cherry, capsules of an unknown plant, 
stems and leaves of serpentaria, onion-husks, charcoal, snail-shells, bits 
of wood, glue, ginseng and gravel. I fear an infusion from such an 
article would scarcely be in accordance with the letter of the * Phar- 
macopoeia.” 

In another instance, one pound of sarsaparilla root on being garbled, 
produced the following medley: nut-galls, matico stems, bay, bella- 
donna and digitalis leaves, paper, unknown bark, straw, ipecac and 
May-apple roots. Whether such a mixture would heighten the alter- 
ative effect of sarsaparilla is exceedingly questionable. How such an 
aggregation of substances so entirely different could take place, is not 
a question of difficult solution, when we consider how carelessly the 
covers of bins, barrels and boxes are adjusted in some of our whole- 
sale houses. 

A source of greater trouble than this, is in the fact that drugs are 
too often collected with seemingly but little regard to the medicinal 
portion thereof, as for instance, valerian and aconite roots are rarely 
found with less than 25 per cent. of stems attached, which, inasmuch 
as they contain no therapeutical virtue, are worse than useless. 

Pith of sassafras is occasionally accompanied with a goodly share of 
the woody structure ; in fact, one specimen which I possess is entirely 
composed of ligneous matter. Many of the leaves are collected with 
large quantities of stems and petioles, as in senna, buchu, digitalis, etc. 
Seeds are very generally found contaminated with stems and seed- 
vessels, Barks, especially our indigenous ones, are too frequently 
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found with their inner surface coated with wood and the outer one 
well protected by inert, dead corky matter. 

Our profession is, as a general thing, our source of financial income, 
and here, again, comes the importance of garbling drugs. You ask, 
What does Mrs. A. know about dirty and sophisticated drugs, when 
they are dispensed to her in a handsomely-prepared prescription? I 
answer, Not anything ; but it is not alone from the mysterious liquids 
that trickle from our retorts, or the brilliant crystals that are born in 
our evaporating dishes, by which we are to be judged. ‘There is, at 
the present day, and we may be proud of the fact, a spirit of rivalry 
among pharmacists as to who shall send out the most elegant prepara- 
tions ; but sparkJing tinctures, inviting elixirs and palatial soda-fountains 
will not blind the eye of our censurious, invalid customer to the dirt 
existing in a package of gum arabic which has been purchased as a 
selected article. Cachets de pain and electro-plated dragees will not 
hide the sand, shells and star-fish that lurk in Irish moss any more 
than a bottle of palatable cod-liver oil will enhance the flavor of a 
porridge made from animated oat-meal. 


A NEW INK. 
BY M. 8. BIDWELL. 
The French inkstand, sold under the name of Encrier Magique, 


also called perpetual inkstand, in its most approved form, consists of a 
shallow japanned metal tray, about five inches in diameter, on which 


is fastened a receptacle of a flattened globular form, about 2} inches © 
in diameter and 1} inches high. On the top is an opening closed bya . 


screw cap, and communicating with a cavity about the size of a large 
thimble. To use it, a little water is poured into this cavity and the 
ink is at once ready for use ; it is nearly jet black, with a slight purplish 
tinge, flows beautifully from the pen and is said not to be injured by 
freezing. When the ink is exhausted, or if it becomes too thick, it is 
renewed by adding a few drops of water. The excellent quality of 
this ink, and the extreme convenience of its preparation, make it very 
desirable ; but the inkstands are brought from Europe and are quite 
expensive, so that some more economical substitute seemed desirable. 
The rapidity of solution and the fluidity of the ink naturally suggested 


an anilin compound as the probable coloring agent, Acting upon this _ - 


suggestion, some of the best anilin black (trade name, Nigrosine), was 
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procured, and a solution made in the proportion of six grains to the 
ounce of water, this ratio seeming the most successful after several 
trials. Cold water dissolves it readily, the solution being ready for use 
ina minute or two. The resulting fluid resembles very closely that 
produced in the Encrier Magique, being, perhaps, a little less intense 
in color ; in their other properties the two seem to be identical. At 
the retail price of the black, the ink would cost about 25 or 30 cents 
a pint. It is bleached by chlorine, but is unaffected by nitric, hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acids (the dilute acids of the U.S. P. were used 
in the trial), and is but slightly blurred by soaking in water. Con- 
trary to expectation, it is found to be unaffected by alcohol, which is 
said to remove the ordinary colored anilin inks from the paper readily 
and entirely. Writing, executed with this ink, has been soaked in 
alcohol four days without appreciable change. These somewhat unex- 
pected results encourage the hope that it may prove less liable to fade, 
by exposure, than other inks of a similar nature ; but further trials, 
during much longer time, will be necessary to determine this point. 
The only absolutely permanent inks yet made, aside from the use of 
acids to carbonize the paper, seem to be those made of lamp-black, or 
some other form of carbon, India ink being the type of the class. 
These are valuable for records that are to be kept for centuries, but 
are undesirable for common use, because they are more or less thick, 
do not flow readily and clog up the pen with insoluble matter. For 
ordinary purposes, this nigrosine ink can be recommended as combin- 
ing, perhaps, more advantages than any other yet tried. It is not 
expensive, is very conveniently made from portable materials, has a 
good deep color, flows beautifully, does not corrode steel pens and is 
not injured by freezing. Unless some unforeseen objection should be 
developed by further trial, it will win the favor of all who use it. 
The experience of the many who, like the writer, have been first 
delighted and afterwards disgusted with the logwood and chromate of 
potassium ink of Prof. Runge, warns us not to be too sanguine in 
our expectations, but this nigrosine is certainly well worth a trial. 
One word of caution, there are many things called anilin black, 
and many of them are worthless ; the kind recommended is called 
nigrosine. 
Elmira, N. Y., December, 1875. 


Notre By THE EpiTor.—The ink recommended in 
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on page 88, of our last volume. 


ON A NEW PROCESS FOR PHOSPHORUS PILLS. 
BY ELI LILLY. 

Finding serious objections to all the processes brought forward for 
phosphorus pills, I was induced to search for a process which should be 
at once safe, easily managed, protecting the phosphorus from oxidation 
during the operation, and insure solubility of the pill when taken into 
the stomach. 

I present the following formula, which I think covers all these 
points, my opinion being based on the manufacture of many thousands 
of these pills during the last four or five months, with favorable re- 
ports from many pharmacists and physicians. 


Take of 
Syrup U. S. P., . 260 parts. 
Wheaten flour, 340 parts. 
Phosphorus, ° 6 parts. 


Weigh the syrup in a stout, sound bottle of sufficient capacity to hold 


paper appears to be the same as the one to which reference was made ~ 


one-fourth more than the amount of syrup used. Place the bottle in ~ 


a water-bath, and raise the temperature to 150° F. Drop the phos- 
phorus into the warm syrup, and, as soon as melted, close the bottle 
with a close-fitting cork ; take it from the bath, and, holding it up- 
right, give it a gently-whirling motion until the phosphorus is divided 
into small globules, when it must be violently shaken till cold. Having 
the flour finely sifted and placed ina mortar, pour in the mixture of 
syrup and phosphorus, and rapidly form the mass, which, when com- 
pleted, may be packed down in small, glazed earthen jars, and tin foil 
placed under the covers to retain the moisture and exclude the air. 

Pills made from this mass weighing 1 grain will contain 7}, grains 
phosphorus, and 2 grains ;'5 grain phosphorus. 

A portion of the flour in the above formula may be replaced with 
extract nux vomica, sacch. carb. iron, etc., if such combinations are 
to be made, of course observing to mix them in fine powder with the 
flour before adding the syrup. 


It is necessary, if sma// quantities are to be made, to return the bottle ~ 


containing the phosphorus and syrup to the water-bath two or three © 


timegaduring the shaking, before finally allowing it to cool ; but with ~ 
ounces or more of syrup it is unnecessary. 4 
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The advantages of this process consist in the practically perfect sub: 
division of the phosphorus at a low temperature, which insures safety 
with ordinary care, producing a mass easily worked, a pill rapidly dried 
and firm for coating, with so small an amount of oxidation throughout 
as to be insignificant. The pills, on being powdered in the dark, ex- 
hibit uniform luminosity, showing the thorough distribution of the 
phosphorus. 

Finally, let the operator who proposes to test this process for him- 
self, adhere to the directions I have endeavored to make plain, and I 
believe he will find, as I have, a simple way out of his phosphorus pill 


troubles. 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 14th, 1876. 


SOME FORMULAS OF THE SO-CALLED ELEGANT PREPARA- 
TIONS. 


BY JOHN W. WATTS. 


It is evident to almost every careful observer that a large number of 
the above-mentioned preparations are not exactly what the manufac- 
turers would have the physicians and druggists to believe, though they 
may in a measure substitute those preparations which they are intended 
to represent. It is the opinion of the writer that it is nothing more 
nor less than a mere imposition to bestow upon preparations names 
which they are not justly entitled to. Would it not be of more in- 
terest to the physician, as well as ‘to the pharmacist, to have these 
preparations fairly represented, and not displayed with circulars, etc., 
as if they were patent medicines which some manufacturers seem wont 
todo? Below will be found a few formulas which are used to no 


little extent, viz : 


Syrup of the phosphates of iron, quinia and strychnia : 
Sulphate of iron (pure), and grs. 16 
Sulphate of quinia, i An 3ii and grs. 8 
Phosphate of sodium, 3viii and grs. 32 
Phosphoric acid (dilute), 3 viii 
Hydrochloric acid, . Gq. s. 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron and phosphate of sodium each ipeg ozs. 
boiling water separately, pour together, collect the precip Nags 
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wash ; dissolve the sulphate of quinia in the same quantity of cold ~ 
water by the aid of hydrochloric acid, precipitate with ammonia water, — 
collect and wash ; add the precipitates and the strychnia to the dilute 
phosphoric acid in a mortar, stirring, and dissolve any remaining pre- — 
cipitate with hydrochloric acid, filter, then add sufficient powd. sugar 
to make one pint. 
Syrup of lacto-phosphate of lime : 

Phosphate of calcium, . and 16 grs. 

Phosphoric acid (dil.) ‘ 3vii 

Lactic acid (dil.), ii 

Hydrochloric acid, . 


Dissolve the calcium phosphate in 4 ozs. of water with hydrochloric 
acid, precipitate with ammonia water, collect and wash the precipitate 
and add it to the dilute lactic and phosphoric acids in a mortar ; tritur- 
ate, dissolve any remaining precipitate with hydrochloric acid, filter and 7 
add sufficient powdered sugar to make one pint. pf 

The wine of lacto-phosphate of lime may be made in the same way, 
by using sherry wine in place of the sugar. e 

The amount of hydrochloric acid necessary to insure permanent — 
solutions will amount to a little less than 6 drachms in the former and — 

4 drachms in the latter, though one-half of this quantity would be” 
_sufficient to form a solution, but the preparations would scarcely keep 
longer than two or three months without precipitation, unless the whole © 
quantity of acid be used. From this it will be seen that the amount 
of hydrochloric acid used will be sufficient, or nearly so, to convert all 
of the phosphates contained in these preparations into chlorides. 

Baltimore, January, 1876. 


Note By THE Epitor.—The formula given above for the syrup of” 
the phosphates of iron, quinia and strychnia differs from Aitken’s for-~ 
mula, published in “Amer. Jour. Phar.,” 1867, p. 178, in containinga 
somewhat larger quantity of iron and less phosphoric acid. The pre=— 
cipitate occurring in the syrup after some time is ferric phosphate (seé™ 
“Amer. Jour. Phar.,” 1867, p. 387), and may be prevented by using: 
a stronger phosphoric acid, or, as suggested by the author, by the a 
tion of a sufficient amount of muriatic acid. 


For other formulas for syrup of lacto-phosphate of calcium, we wo 
PT readers to “Amer. Jour. Phar.,” 1873, pp. 105, 221 and 2 
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NOTE ON FRCEHDE’S REAGENT AS A TEST FOR MORPHIA. 
BY ALBERT B. PRESCOTT. 

On page 21 (Jan. No.) of the present volume of this Journal, Mr. 
Wellcome brings to notice and refutes certain preposterous claims 
made, in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports of 1874, for a saturated 
solution of molybdic acid in sulphuric acid, as a test for morphia, 
namely : that this reagent distinguishes traces of that alkaloid, when it 
is directly applied to opium tinctures, lozenges and other mixtures. It 
certainly should not be taken as evidence of anything in particular, that 
there should be a lively play of colors, when a strong solution of molyb- 
dic acid in concentrated sulphuric acid, is brought upon aqueous, 
alcoholic or saccharine mixtures containing unclassified organic matter. 
As Mr. Wellcome well explains, a large number of deoxidizing agents 
reduce molybdic acid to blue compounds (molybdic molybdates). But 
the experiments which Mr. W. reports fail to sustain the extreme 
scepticism of his conclusion, that “‘ there is no more need of molybdic 
acid or molybdates in these test solutions than for the presence of any 
other blue coloring matter, which will blend with the color produced 
by sulphuric acid, and produce tints which, while pleasing to the eye, 
confuse the analyst.” 

In 1866, Froehde reported* the identification of morphia by the 
reagent which bears his name—a fresh solution of five milligrams of 
sodium molybdate in one cubic centimeter of pure concentrated sul- 
phuric acid (1 part to 368 parts)—a violet color being obtained. 

In 1868, Almén, f¢ after investigation, stated that Froehde’s test was 
much more certain and delicate than any of the old reactions for mor- 
phia, except that with iodic acid, and more characteristic than that by 
sulphuric with nitric acid (Erdmann’s). 

Kauzmann, in 1869, found { that 0°05 of a milligram of morphia, 


- if pure and solid, could be recognized by this test. Neubauer, in 1870, 


found § the test delicate and distinguishing for morphia in presence of 
strychnia. J. H. Buckingham,|| in 1873, using a fresh solution of 8 


*“ Archiv der Pharm.,” Bd. 126, p. 54; “ Zeitschr, f. anal. Chemie,” v, 214 
“Proc. Am. Phar. Asso.,” xv, 241. 

t“Neues Jahrbuch f. Pharm.,” Bd. 30, p. 87. “ Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem.,”; 
viii, 77, 

t“Zeitsch. f anal, Chemie,” viii, 105. 

4“ Zeitsch. f. anal, Chemie,” ix, 241. 

| “Amer, Jour. Phar.,” xlv, (1873) 149; “ Polytechn. Notizblatt * (1874), 77 3 
“Chem. Cent.” (1873), 797; ‘ Jour. Chem. Soc.” (1874), 715; “ Zeitsch. an, Ch.,” 


xiii, 234. 
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grains ammonium molybdate in 2 drachms sulphuric acid (1 part to ib » 
extended the results, positive and negative, by this test to over twenty 
alkaloids and glucosides. And, about the same time, Dragendorff, 
using fresh solutions of 1 milligram sodium molybdate in one cub) 
cent. of concentrated sulphuric acid (1 part in 1840 parts),* obtained 
and reported’results, positive and negative, with 50 alkaloids and glu 
cosides.t 

For morphia, Dragendorff names Froehde’s test first.[ In his very i 
valuable *“* Untersuchungen,” ii, 233, Hager gives a table of the re & 
actions which Dragendorff determined, using the 1 to 1840 molybdic 
solution. I know of no better authority in proximate analysis than” i 
the indefatigable Dorpat professor Drageridorff. His thorough research © 
in the separation of alkaloids gives good assurance of the purity of those — 
with which he experiments. For my own satisfaction, I have tried © 
the larger number of the tests he reports with Froehde’s reagent, and i 
have found his results verified with all that I have tried. : 

It it very true that the reduction of molybdic acid produces blue pro- : 
ducts of various shades (hydrated molybdic molybdates), and also by 
further reduction a brown product (molybdic hydrate) and that numer- 
ous reducing agents—inorganic and especially organic—effect these |” 
reductions. Indeed, a solution of molybdic acid in sulphuric acid is) 
deoxidized to a blue precipitate by heat alone, at the temperature of 
incipient vaporization of the sulphuric, that being an approved test for 
molybdenum.§ 

Now a large proportion of the most certain tests for organic com- 
pounds are made by application of oxidizing agents which serve to” 
reveal the reducing power of these compounds: the degree and ‘ 
kind of the reducing power being within certain limits characteristic of | 
each reducing agent tested for. Trommer’s test for sugars, the “fad 
ing purple” test for strychnia, and the “ thalleioquin test’? for. quit 
are examples: the old tests for morphia by nitric and iodic acids) 
and probably that by ferric chloride, are of the same kind. In the 
greater number of these tests, chemists have not ascertained what an 


* For “ ovor grain,” at middle of page 22 this vol. of this Journal, read “¢ on 
gram.” 

+ “ Beitrage zur gericht. Chemie einzelner organischer Gifte,” St. Petersbu 
1872. 

Die chem. Werthbestimmung starkwirkender Droguen,”’ p. 8r. 

@Schinn,; “ Zeitsch, f. analyt. Chemie,” viii, (1869), 379. 
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the organic products of the oxidation, and this has been the case with 
some so definite as to have a quantitative application (such as the use 
of the potassic cupric tartrate). No one of these tests is good for any- 
thing unless applied to carefully classified material. Thus, Froehde’s 
reagent is directed to be applied to alkaloids, “absolutely free from 
impurities, not alkaloids.” Salts of alkaloids with acids which, liberated 
by the sulphuric acid, will act as oxidizing, or reducing, or coloring 
agents, are, of course, unsuitable forms for the test. So it is not 
strange that Mr. Wellcome obtained the colors he names, with 
bromide, iodide, ferrocyanide and tannate, of quinia. 


The extreme dilution of the molybdic acid in Dragendorff’s use of 
Froehde’s reagent, shows the intensity of that elective reducing power 
possessed by some alkaloids, and renders this form of the reagent much 
more reliable than the form used by Buckingham (the strength first 
proposed by Froehde, being intermediate). Stannous chloride solution 
quickly colors ordinary molybdate solutions blue, but this and most 
other inorganic reducing agents fail to affect the solution when it is of 
tHe strength that Dragendorff uses. 


There yet remains to consider a statement in Mr. Wellcome’s 
paper, concerning a point of much importance in the identification of 
morphia, a point having some practical relations generally overlooked. 
Referring to the table of reactions with Froehde’s reagent given in 
“ Outlines of Proximate Organic Analysis,” and to the statement there 
that morphia with concentrated sulphuric acid alone is colorless, he reports 
that “it gives a wine-red color.” If the latter statement is correct, it 
certainly greatly weakens the*evidence of the violet color obtained 
when the trace ofmolybdate is present. And, if my reader leaves this 
discussion to try the test for himself, with the first materials at his 
hand, he may, probably, find in a few minutes the result (even in the 
cold) which Mr. Wellcome found. If so, and he is sure that his 
sulphuric acid is absolutely pure, and his morphia or its sulphate pure, 
so much the worse for Froehde’s reagent and its authorities ; while, if 
he is not sure of the absolute purity of his materials, the result suggests 
caution ip use of the test, and inquiry as to impurities and their influence. 


The authorities are nearly uniform in the statement that morphia is 
not colored by concentrated sulphuric acid (in the cold and without 
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standing). In the hand-books, Fresenius,* Otto,t Wormley,} Heppes 
and others, agree in_this,—Wittstein, on the other hand, giving as” 
result a yellowish ccloration.|| Hager] and Heppe, (as just quoted)— 
both as compilers—state that, by menting the sulphuric acid solution to 
100° to 150° C., a “ faint violet-red ” or ** red” color is obtained. 

A trace of nitric with sulphuric acid greatly effects its reaction with ~ 
morphia,—a mixture of the two acids furnishing a much more delicate 
test for that alkaloid than nitric acid alone. In 1861, Erdmann, dur 
ing some fruitful researches in the identification of alkaloids**. fixed 
upon a mixture containing little more than one hundredth of one per ~ 


4 


cent. of nitric acid of spec. grav. 1°25,t+¢ referred to as Erdmann’s re- 


agent giving with morphia a violet color. Now how minute a trace of ~ 
nitric acid will enable sulphuric acid to color notable quantities of — 
morphia reddish, I do not know. As to the purity of the “ chenieal 
pure” sulphuric acid of the market, most analysts find occasionally lots ~ 
which reveal nitric acid, even by the ferrous sulphate test, and, still 
more often, the brucia test or the anilin sulphate test shows the im-— 
purity.{{ Query: how does the delicacy of a morphia test for nite 


* Qual. Chem. Anal.,” Johnson's Edition from 14th German, (1875), p- 39% . | 

+ “ Detection of Poisons,” New York, 1862, p. 146. 

t “ Micro-Chemistry of Poisens,” (1869), “ Tabular View.” 

4 * Die Chemischen Reactionen,” Leipzig, 1875, p. 246. 

| * Analyse v. Pflanzen u. Pflanzentheilen,” 1868, p. 156. 

{ “ Untersuchungen,” ii, 161. 

** « Annal d. Chemie u. Pharm.,” Bd. 120, p. 188. “ Zeitsch. f. analyt. Chemie,” 
i, 224,—(Neubauer’s Report). 

Tt Six drops of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1°25 are mixed with 100 c. ¢. water, and ten 
drops of this mixture are mixed with 20 grams concentrated sulphuric acid. nie 
this reagent, 8 to 20 drops are added to 1 or 2 milligrams of the solid to be testéd), 


and after } to } hour the color is noted. The heat developed by a drop or ‘ of 4 


water increases the delicacy of the reaction—a violet color, Erdmann 
color tests by this reagent with four other alkaloids, viz.: narcotina, strychi 
brucia and veratria. 
Shortly after the introduction of Erdmann’s reagent, Husemann (“ Annal. 
Chem. u. Pharm.,” Bd. 128, p. 303) ascertained, that if the sulphuric acid 
of morphia (colorless, he states, in the cold) be heated above 1oo° C. but not as 
as 150° C., and then treated with a tew drops of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1°2, a 
violet color will give evidence of morphia, the test being more delicate than Erd- 
mann’s, revealing o'oooox gram alkaloid, This test of Husemann is given in } 
recent manuals of Fresenius, Hager and Heppe. 
t] Beprorp: “ Proc. Am. Phar. Asso.,” 1874, 429. Dickinson: (Con 
tions chem, Lab. Univ. Mich.) “ Am. Chemist,” 1875, Aug, p. 43. 
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acid in sulphuric acid compare with the delicacy of tests in use for 
that purpose ? 

I have not made any investigations toward the answer of this 
query, and therefore am not prepared to report as to the effect of 
absolutely pure sulphuric acid upon morphia. I have found that the 
best obtainable su/phuric acid of the chemical market, with the purest 
morphia easily obtained (purified, as presently to explain), give in the 
cold but a barely perceptible shade of dull reddish color,—the tint being 
too faint to clearly define, But all of these samples (taken dry, of 
course), when heated on the water-bath, promptly turn perceptibly violet 
or purple—and after standing, become brown. With some samples of 
sulphuric acid the shade is some lighter than it is with others, but the 
color of the faintest shades obtained can be defined well enough. 

On the other hand, some of the samples of merphia which I have 
tried give (after the heating) a little different color from others, vary- 
ing from light violet (or rose) toward the purple, though the shade is of 
nearly the same depth with all the morphia samples, But the samples 
of morphia sulphate as found in the market, gave a little more color 
with the sulphuric acid in the cold than is reported above. Before 
those results were obtained, the samples of sulphate were dissolved in a 
little water, the solution washed in a test tube, once, with the best 
chloroform, and the water solution evaporated to dryness, when the 
cold residue was tested. I have not investigated the chloroform 
extract: to do which doubtless larger quantities should be used. 
Several laboratory preparations of the base morphia, and a P. & W. 
sample of **morphia, pure,” taken without purification, gave with 
sulphuric acid in the cold the nearly negative result above stated. It 
will be recollected that a number of the opium alkaloids are reported to 
give bright colors with sulphuric acid. Papaverina is colored deep 
violet, according to Merck; only after heating, according to Hesse*. 
Narcotina, according to Dragendorff, is colored yellow after a few 
moments’ contact, later turning reddish yellow; according to Huse- 
mann, after warming, purple. Thebaina, (Dragendorff, Hager’s Unter- 
such.) gives a blood-red color; (according to Couérbe, a blood-red 
color when the sulphuric acid contains a trace of nitric). Narceina 
was given in my Prox. Org. Anl. as presenting with sulphuric acid a 
brown to yellow color, after Dragendorff and Wormley ; in Hager’s 
Untersuchungen, p. 172, the statement is given that the deep-red 


* “ Heppe’s Chemische Reactionen, p. 267. 
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color, to blue color, usually obtained, is due to impurity. Cryptopia 
gives a blue color. Now from water solution of sulphates, chloroform 
dissolves and extracts papaverina, narcotina and thebaina, (narceina?),— 
leaving the morphia in the water solution. 

In connection with the inquiry as to the effect of concentrated 
sulphuric acid upon morphia, it is interesting to note the remarkable 
power which cane sugar has, as a third body, in this reaction, 
Schneider’s test* gives a purple-violet color of such intensity that it is 
not exceeded in delicacy by any other test, (others being probably more 
characteristic). As to the organic products of these reactions, having 
stated that chemists were generally unacquainted with the products of 
oxidation of organic compounds as they occur in the “ color tests,” I 
ought to refer to at least one research upon morphia, doubtless in the 
direction of the light desired. C. R.A. Wright has not labored so 
patiently among the alkaloids, in the service of synthesis, without some 
benefit to analysis, as well. Thus, he gives the formula (not fully 
confirmed) of the blood red-liquid formed by action of nitric acid and 
silver nitrate upon morphia, as C,,H,,N,O,,.t 
University of Michigan, Fanuary, 1876. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
BY THE EDITOR. 9s 

Examination of Olive Oil.—E. Kopp calls attention again to the ~ 
following simple method, which depends upon the conversion of the 
oil into solid elaidin by means of nitrous acid. Ten volumes of the 
oil and one volume of ordinary nitric acid are poured into a test-glass, 
and a few pieces of copper wire are added, whereby nitric oxide is © 
evolved, which, with the nitric acid, yields nitrous acid. As soon as ~ 3 
the gas bubbles passing through the oil become numerous, the acid and ~ 
oil are intimately mixed by stirring with a glass rod. After about five ~ 
minutes, the mixture is again made by continuous stirring, and then set” 
aside in a cool place of 12° to 15° C. (54° to 59° F.) The oil sepae © 
rates again from the acid, with a blue color from the presence of cop- — 
per nitrate, but soon begins to congeal, the more rapid in proportion © 
to the purity of the olive oil, the elaidin being not only solid, but like- ~~ 


“Zeitsch. f. analyt, 


* « Am, Journ: Phar.,” xlv, (1873), 5453 xlvi, (1874), 558. 
Chemie,” xii, (1873), 218. 
+ “Jour. Chem. Soc.,” 1873, p. 1088. 
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wise quite white. If mixtures with other oils are thus tested, solidifi- 
cation will take place much slower, and the elaidin will be usually soft, 
and of a more or less yellowish or brownish color.—Chem. Centralbl., 
1875, No. 47, from Musterzeitung. 


Removal of Silver Stains from Clothes.—The following method is 
particularly successful with clothes that had been previously washed. 
The soiled piece is for a few minutes immersed in a concentrated solu- 
tion of chloride of copper, and the stain is then rubbed with a crystal 
of sodium hyposulphite, previously dipped into ammonia which has been 
diluted with an equal bulk of water. If the copper chloride has been 
quite neutral, the color of the fabric will not be affected. This process 
may, if necessary, be repeated several times.—Jbid., No. 48, from Phot. 
Arch. 


Quercitrin and Quercetin.—Jul. Loewe has experimented with quer- 
citrin prepared by himself from quercitron bark, and found it not to be 
a glucoside, as usually assumed. He found the formula of quercitrin 
dried over sulphuric acid to be C,,H,,O,; when fused at 130° C. 
(266° F.), it was C,,H,,O,; the yellow lead compound had the formula 
C,,H,,O,PbO; the orange-colored lead compound, the formula 
C,,H,,O,2PbO, and the formula of quercetin was found to be C,,H,,O,. 
The latter is therefore quercitrin from which the elements of water have 
been removed, and robinin and rutinin are probably quercitrin combined 
with water; the analyses of the last-named compound, by various 
authors, agree well with the formula C,,H,,O,..—Zeitschr. f. Analyt. 
Chem., 1875, 233-241. 


To Detect Free Hydrochloric Acid in the Presence of a Chloride.—J. L6- 
wenthal boils the liquid with peroxide of lead, which becomes lighter in 
color, chlorine being liberated, and the reaction completed in five 
minutes. Peroxide of lead does not act upon the chlorides having the 
formula MCI, nor upon pure aluminic chloride; but ferric chloride is 
strongly acted upon and stannic chloride is completely decomposed by 
boiling with lead peroxide.—Zbid., p. 306. 


Detection of Resin in Wax.—Recently several apothecaries and drug- 
gists of Berlin were cheated with beeswax which had been adulterated 
with 20 per cent. of resin. The specific gravity of pure wax being 
between ‘960 and °963, it will float in officinal ammonia water (spec. 
gt. °g60,) while a sample adulterated with resin will sink in the same 
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liquid, the resin having a higher specific gravity —Phar. Zeitung, 1875, ~ 
No. 102. 


Salicylate of ammonium is recommended by Martenson for internal 
use. It is readily prepared by neutralizing salicylic acid diffused in 
water, with ammonia or carbonate of ammonium, whereby a solution © 
of any desirable strength may be obtained. Evaporated upon a water- : 
bath, some ammonia escapes, and the. liquid becomes acid ; if suffi- : 
ciently concentrated, and, if necessary, again neutralized, the salt will ~ 
crystallize, on cooling, in shining needles, which are readily soluble in ~ ‘ 
water and alcohol. The aqueous solution keeps unaltered for a long } 
time, has a sweetish, insipid taste, and, when mixed with mineral or ~ 

organic acids, deposits salicylic acid. The salt is given dissolved in ~ 
aromatized water, or in the form of syrup; combination with fruit-~ 
syrups must ‘be avoided.—/bid. 


Detection of Carbolic Acid in Oil of Cloves.—Jacquemin recommends ~ 
to add to the oil the fraction of a drop of anilin, and then to shake it ~ 
with 5 to 6 times its quantity of water, to which subsequently a few 
drops of chlorinated soda solution are added. Pure oil of cloves will 
produce a purplish-violet color, which gradually becomes fainter ; in 
the presence of carbolic acid a bright-blue coloration is produced ina t 
few minutes, if agitation is avoided after the last addition. One per” 
cent. of phenol may thus be detected in one drop of the oil, ~~ 


from Four. de Phar. et de Chim. ‘ 
Preparation of Emutsions of Gum Resins.—The difficulty of prepari Z 


emulsions of ammoniac and other gum resins during the summer time) 
is overcome, according to E. Gasser, by manipulating as follows: 2¢ ~. 
4 grams of ammoniac are triturated in a mortar as well as possible 
then 2 grams of water are added, and afterwards 2 grams of alcohoh 
The latter is ignited, and when the flame is extinguished 2 grams Of 
powdered gum arabic are added to the warm mixture, and the whe ; 
rapidly agitated, after which the emulsion is finished by. the gradual” 
addition of the excipient. The above is a modification of the process) 
proposed by Oppermann in his ‘* Cours de Pharmacie.”—Jbid., No 
103, from ‘Your. de Phar. @ Als.-Lorr. 


Glycerol of Tar.—Ch. Peyronnet obtains a perfectly homogeneous 
preparation; of the consistence of an ointment, by operating as follows 
5 grams of starch are well mixed with the same quantity of water 
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30 grams of glycerin are added, and the mixture is heated, with con- 
stant agitation, until it has acquired the proper consistence, when 10 
grams of purified tar are added and well mixed.—L’ Union Pharm., 
1875, P. 324. 

Cauterizing Pencils of Sulphate of Copper.—Schoull reduces the crys- 
tals of copper sulphate to a coarse powder, which is heated in a porce- 
lain capsule to about 150° C. (302° F.). When it has lost nearly all 
its water of crystallization, the heat is discontinued and the mass 
allowed to cool somewhat ; it is powdered finely and_the water again 
added in small quantities, and well incorporated with the aid of a pestle. 
On combining again with its water of crystallization, the salt becomes 
hot, and finally acquires a pilular consistence, when it is rolled out into 
cylinders of suitable thickness, which gradually become quite hard. 
Should the water have been added somewhat in excess, the addition of 
a little finely powdered effloresced copper sulphate will impart the 
necessary consistence.—Jbid., p. 326. (See, also, Amer. Four. Phar., 
1875, p. 267 and 504.) 

Collodion for Freckles (Collodion antéphélique).—In place of mercuric 
chloride and cyanide, which are usually recommended for the removal 
of freckles, the “‘ Phar. Zeitschr. f. Russl.” recommends the following 
preparation, as being effectual without possessing the dangers of the 
former: One gram of sulphocarbolate of zinc is reduced to a very 
fine powder, and then incorporated by trituration with one gram of 
essence of lemon (or other flavor); 5 grams alcohol and 45 grams of 
collodion.—Jbid. 


THE PHARMACY OF SALICYLIC ACID. 
BY .M, MAURY. 


The author, who is.a pharmacien, residing , at. Lyons, has made a 
compilation of different formule for the administration of salicylic 
acid, which he read.before.the Pharmaceutical Association of that. city 
at its October meeting. The paper is published in the “ Répertoire de 
Pharmacie” (Oct. 25, p. 609), and we are indebted to it for the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

External use.—Dr. Wagner recommends that a thin layer of finely 
powdered salicylic acid should be spread upon calico and applied by 
means of a bandage to wounds. 
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Pommade.—Dr. Wagner gives the following formula : 


Lard . sso 


It is important to use the alcohol s as a calves, the direct mixture of 
the acid with the lard does not give the same good effects. 

Dentifrices.—M. Paulcke, a pharmacien at Leipzig, prepares as a 
dentifrice a powder in which salicylic acid is incorporated; also an 
“‘élixir dentifrice,” from a solution of the acid aromatized with oil of 
wintergreen. 

Foot Powder.—It is stated that salicylic acid removes the odor of 
sweat from feet, without preventing the sweating, its action being to 
prevent the formation of butyric, valerianic and other acids of the same 
family, which injure the feet. M. Paulcke therefore prepared with 
salicylic acid, soap, talc and starch, a powder for the feet, which, whilst 
rendering them firm, is said to induce an agreeable softness and to re- 


move all unpleasant smell. 
Mixture.—The following formula is attributed to Professor Wunder- 


lich : 


Salicylic Acid . 1 gram. 
Oil of Sweet Almonds. ‘ 
Gum Arabic . so * 
Orange Flower Water . ag 


A teaspoonful to be taken every lous wien children are sufficiently 
old to use a gargle. Dr. Fontheim says it may be so administered 


every hour. 
Solution in Glycerin and Water.—M. Muller, a pharmacist at Breslau, 


gives the following : 


Salicylic Acid . 1 gram, 
Glycerin . ‘ so 
Distilled Water 80 


First treat the acid with the glycerin, and then add the water. 

In Switzerland, salieylic acid has been used in typhoid and paludian 
fevers, etc. It has been noticed that it has a very remarkable cumula- 
tive action ; for, after having obtained the desired remission by a first 


dose of 4 to 8 grams, it has been found that a dose of one-half, or one- 
fourth that quantity on the following days is sufficient to keep the 
temperature within good limits. Dr. De Cerenville recommends that ~ 
these doses should be administered in water, flavored with liquorice ~ 


juice. 
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The following formulz are due to M. Maury. 
Antiseptic Mouth Paste. 
Rectified Salicylic Acid ‘ 2 grams. 
Honey . 
Compound fer Antiseptic Mouth Paste. 
Rectified Salicylic Acid 2 grams. 
Powdered Sugar, or some other inert powder. 2° 
Mix. To be applied to the sore parts of the mouth by means of a 
brush previously moistened with water. 
Lozenges.—Salicylic acid, with sufficient gum and sugar for each 
lozenge to contain 25 milligrams of the acid. 
Salicylic Syrup.—Pure salicylic acid, with sufficient syrup of orange 
flowers for 20 grams to contain 5 centigrams of the acid. 


Mixture. 
Pure Salicylic Acid 1°50 grams, 
Orange Flower Water 20°00 
F, s, a.—Shake the bottle each A teaspoonful every 


two hours for children. 


Salicylic Wine. 
Pure Salicylic Acid . 2 grams 
Wine of Cinchona and Salicylate of Quinia, 
Salicylate of Quinia . , 
Injection.—A solution of 1 part of salicylic acid in 300 parts of water 
has been used as an injection in fluor albus.— The. Pharm. ‘fourn, and 


Trans., November 13, 1875. 


PILL COATING. 


BY F, M,. GOODMAN, 


We all dislike the modern method of keeping a full line of ready- 
made pills on hand, comprising from 200 to 250 different formule ; 
not only this, but we must be able to dispense pills of A, B and C’s 
manufacture, according to the notions of the physician, necessitating 
the carrying of an immense stock, some of which remains on our shelves 
a longtime before being called fora second time. Apparently, the 


7Q Pill Coating. {Se 
only way of avoiding and abating this nuisance, is to be able to coat 
the pills ourselves, and do it as nicely as the manufacturers. 

Having tried a great many experiments in coating pills with sugar 
and French chalk, my experience may be of interest and benefit to the 
readers of “* The Pharmacist.” 

In coating with sugar, I find it advantageous, though not necessary, 
to coat the pills first with a resinous substance ; for this purpose I 
prefer mastic, as it is not sticky when drying. Pills, when thus pro- 
tected, may be washed if necessary, to remove a subsequent coating 
not successfully applied. 

To apply this resinous coat, take a patch box, or earthen jar of con- 
venient size, moisten the inside of box and cover with glycerin, in- 
troduce the pills, and for every hundred of pills add ten drops of a 
saturated solution of mastic in ether, adjust the cover, and rotate very 
rapidly for a few moments, then scatter the pills thinly over a plate of 
glass that has been previously rubbed with glycerin; when dry, if not 
thoroughly coated, return to the box and proceed as before ; if satis- 
factory, moisten with mucilage of gum arabic—1 part gum to § of 
water—care being taken not to use too much mucilage, yet the pills 
must be thoroughly moistened ; this can be quickly done by placing the 
pills in the box used for coating, dropping the mucilage upon them, and 
rolling them around till moistened; then transfer to another jar or 
box containing dusted sugar (known as confectioners’ sugar), here the 
pills are rolled around with the fingers, using a gentle pressure; when 
covered, roll them around ina fine sieve to remove the superfluous 
sugar, then transfer to a clean damp box or jar, rotate rapidly, avoiding 
a throwing motion; if the coating does not become smooth, again 
dampen the box or jar, and rotate- as before, observing not to let the 
coating become dry till smooth. It will probably. take some practice 
to be able to obtain an even, white coating. 

French chalk, as a coating, was suggested fully fifteen years ago. 
In the “Am. Journ. Pharm.,” 1874, Mr. Cope calls attention to it 
again, and gives very simple instructions for its application, as follows : 

** Moisten the pills with mucilage and transfer to a gallipot contain- 
ing the powdered chalk ; when thoroughly coated, turn into a pill-tray 
and let them remain a short time ; they are then put into another galli- 
pot to polish and:shake off the loose powder.” 


For coating pills extemporaneously, I generally make them very — 


moist with mucilage, so that they will absorb a thick coat of chalk; 
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when well covered they are gently rotated in a clean 4 ounce patch 
box. As the quantity of mucilage used was sufficient to keep this 
coating quite soft and moist, a quantity of dusted sugar is added, and 
the agitation continued. This gives a sugar-coated pill, very white 
and smooth, and is easily done. 

In coating pills with French chalk, in order to have a good coating, 
care should be used in selecting the chalk; only fine, white pieces 
should be taken. These can be readily powdered by rubbing on fine 
sand-paper tacked to a smooth board. It should be sifted through a 
very fine sieve. The commercial powder is dark-colored and gritty, 
thus rendered unfit for coating. 

In making and coating our own pills, there is not only the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are correctly made and contain what the 
label calls for, but the difference in cost will amply repay one for the 
time he may spend uponthem. Thus, pills of iodoform and iron, of 
I grain, quoted at one dollar per hundred, net, can be made for thirty- 
five cents ; compound pills of quinia, quoted at ninety-three cents per 
hundred, can be made for sixty cents; 5 grain blue mass pills, quoted 


at twenty-five cents, can be made for eight cents, etc. This difference 
in cost alone ought to induce dispensing pharmacists to prepare their 
own pills, then the wholesale pill makers might go on making their 
elongated, compressed or any other pill that pleases them.— The Phar- 
macist, January, 1876. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS COATING OF PILLS. 


BY A. F W. NEYNABER, NEW YORK. 


Why can pills, as they are made in the retail prescription department, not 
be coated there also with sugar, gelatin or some such-like substance ? 

They can easily be coated with gelatin, according to the directions 
given in the old edition of ‘* Griffith’s Formulary,” (also third edition, 
P. 643), or in ** Wood and Bache’s U. S. Dispensatory,” 12th or 13th 
edition, with a little expeience of the pharmaceutist. 

Pills can also be coated in the retail prescription department with 
sugar, 

The success in coating pills rests chiefly with the first process in 
mixing the mass. The state of dryness of the pills has the most influ- 
ence on the operation of coating with sugar as well as with gelatin, and 
pills can be thoroughly dried only if they have been prepared with the 
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proper excipients. Here we come to the most important part in making 
pills, the excipients used. The success of the ‘“‘ manufacturer” of 
pills is mainly due to the employment of the proper excipients, enabling 
him to dry the pills thoroughly. 

A pill may be soft and yet be not as soluble as a hard pill. If we — 
have gum-resins or resinous extracts, and add a little spirit we will pro- 
duce a pill of softness and plasticity, but when we take such a pill 
between our fingers and try to mix it with water, we will find that it 
may adhere to the skin, and cannot be well washed off without using 
alcohol or some other solvent of resin. On the other hand, if we take ~ 
compound cathartic pills, prepared strictly as the “ United States Phar- 
macopoeia” directs, by using the different substances in the form of 
powders, and having beaten them into mass with water, we shall have ~ 
a pill which will fall into powder again when put into water. The © 
excipient should be such as will not combine much with the resinous or — 
other ingredients, but form rather a /ayer between the powders employed. | 
A layer of soluble substances between powders less soluble in water ~ 
(such as gum-resins or resinous extracts), will produce a pill that cam 
be dried to become perfectly hard, and yet that will fall into powder ~ 
when put into water, the water washing out the layer. Soft pills are © 
apt to lose shape ; and pills containing moisture cannot be kept in well % 
closed bottles, lest they become mouldy. 

The success in making pills is based on the excipient used. 

Pills which have been thoroughly dried can be coated with sugar, a6 ~ 
follows: Boil 32 ounces of best white sugar, with 12} ounces of © 
distilled water, to a syrup, and use enough of this syrup (temp. 120° to ~ 
150°) to moisten the pills, in a small copper kettle or pan, exposing it~ 
to a heat sufficient to dry the pills while kept in motion and worked ~ 
with the hand. After this first coat is dry, the operation is repeated z 
until the pill is covered with sugar sufficiently. A very soluble coating © 
for pills is the following composition: 1 ounce of flaxseed, $ ounce y A 
Irish moss; boil with 8 fluidounces of water, strain, add 4 ounces ¢ 
sugar, boil and use in the same manner as a solution of gelatin is 
for coating pills. 

If pills in very small quantities are to be made and coated ¥ 
sugar or gelatin, in a retail prescription department, the mass should b 
made as hard.as it possibly can be made, and allow cutting ; after b cing 
cut it should be exposed to a draft of dry air so long as time will alle 
Thus pills can be made and coated in small quantities within an he 
or less time.—Druggists’ Circular, January, 1876. 
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DETERMINATION OF MIXED OILS. 


The testing of mixed oils is far from being a certain operation, The 
following, however, are the principal means of determining the pres- 
ence of mixtures : 

1st. The determination of its specific gravity at 15° C. and its com- 
parison, with the following table : 

Density. Degrees on alcoholometer. Weight of 1 hectolitre. 
Tallow oil (olein) 900°3 73°0 88°40 
Colza (winter strained) 59°8 
Colza (summer strained) 916°9 59°8 91°67 
Rape-seed (winter strained) 915°4 59°5 91°54 
Rape-seed (summer strained) 915°7 59°2 91°57 
Groundnut (Arachis oil) 58°5 91°70 
Olive 917°0 91°70 
Almond 580 91°80 
Beechnut 920°7 57°5 92°07 
Sesame 923°5 560 92°35 
Whale 924°0 92°40 
Poppy 925°3 54°5 92°53 
Hemp-seed 927°0 53°5 92°70 
Cod-liver 927°0 53°5 92°70 
Cotton-seed 93°06 
Linseed 935° 50°0 93°50 

2d. Chlorine turns animal oils brown and vegetable oils white. The 
former are soluble, and the latter insoluble in ether. 

3d. To discover an adulteration by oil of sesame, shake five grams 
of sulphuric acid with five grams of nitric, and ten grams of the 
suspected oil ; if mixed, a grass-green color is immediately developed. 

4th. To find if olive oil is mixed with any unknown oil, mix fifty 
centimetres of the oil with ten centimetres of sulphuric acid. If the 
olive oil is pure, there will be a rise of 42° ; if mixed, the temperature 
will be 58° for oil of colza, 65° for beechnut, 68° for sesame, 98° for 
hemp-seed, 13° for linseed. 

sth. The production of a black hue in the lower part of the test- 
tube, after agitating twenty drops of an alcoholic solution of nitrate of 
silver with ten grams of oil and twenty grams of ether, the flask being 
kept in the dark, shows the presence of rape-seed oil. 

6th. The most difficult adulteration to be detected is that of olive 
and groundnut oil. These oils have the same density, congeal at the 
same temperature, and are acted on by sulphuric acid in a similar man- 
ner, They can, however, be distinguished as follows : 
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Dissolve, cold, twelve grams of mercury in fifteen grams of nitric Te 
acid of 38°. Mix this with ninety grams of the suspected oil, and - 
agitate often during two hours. If the olive oil is pure, the mixture o™ 
will become homogeneous ; if not, and especially if the mixture be- ce 
comes filled with carboniferous streaks, the presence of the groundnut 4 
oil may be reported.—Moniteur des Produits Chimiques, from Jour. Ap. 


Science, 1875, December. 


THE GROWTH AND USES OF BENZOIN. 


The benzoin, or frankincense, in commercial parlance called “ Ben- 7 
jamin,” is a more common article of commerce than camphor. Al- | 
though in general request for the ceremonies of the Romish, Ma- 
homedan, Hindu and Chinese worship, there is no evidence that the 
Greeks or Romans, or even the early Arabian physicians, had any 7 
acquaintance with benzoin; nor is the drug to be recognized among © 
the commodities which were conveyed to China by the Arab and @ 
Persian traders between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, although # a 
the camphor of Sumatra is expressly named. The first mention of 7 
benzoin occurs in the “ Travels of Ibn Batuta,” who, having visited + 
Sumatra during his journey through the East, A.D. 1325-49, notes “= 
that the island produces Fava Frankincense and camphor. There is © 4 


ie 
tes 


no further information about the drug until the latter half of the fol-- 
lowing century, when it is recorded that in 1461 the Sultan of Egypt 
sent to Pasquale Malipiero, Doge of Venice, amongst other articles, a 
present of 30 rotoli of Benzoi. Agostino Barberigo, another Doge of 7 4 
Venice, was presented in similar manner, by the Sultan of Egypt, with “9 
35 rotoli of aloes wood, the same quantity of benzin, and 100 loaves of 
sugar. The occurrence of benzoin in Siam is noted in the journal of | 
the voyage of Vasco de Gama, and the Portuguese traveler Barbosa, © 
who visited Calicut, on the Malabar coast, 1511, mentions benzin 
among the more valuable items of export. In the early part of the ~ 
seventeenth century there was direct commercial intercourse between 
England and both Siam and Sumatra. An English factory existed at ~ 
Siam until 1623, and benzoin was doubtless one of the commodities 4 


exported. 

The tree which produces this so-called gum does not attain to any ™ 
considerable size. It is an inhabitant of the hot plains, and flourishes ~ 
best in the rich, moist lands fitted for the cultivation of marsh rice. 
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The plants are propagated from a seed, which resembles a small, brown 
nut, and but little care is required except to keep the shrubs clear from 
weeds. Before the sixth or seventh year the gum is obtained by mak- 
ing incisions in the bark, when the substance exudes, and is scraped off 
in like manner as the opium poppy. The first juice is the purest and 
most fragrant, and hardens on exposure to the air, when it becomes 
brittle and transparent. The resin is white and transparent, and about 
three pounds are given by each tree. The white Benjamin is termed 
cowrie luban in India, and is a superior kind. Afterwards a browner 
description is extracted, and finally, when the tree has become ex- 
hausted and has been cut down, an inferior kind is obtained from the 
scraping of the wood. The three different varieties ascordingly bear 
relative values in commerce. The resin which exudes during the first 
three years is said to be fuller of white tears, and therefore of finer 
quality than that which issues subsequently, and it is termed by the 
Malays Head benzoin. That which flows during the next 7 or 8 years 
is browner in color and less valuable, and is known as Belly benzoin ; 
while the third sort, obtaided by splitting the tree and scraping the 
wood, is called Foot; this last is mixed much with bark and refuse. 
Benzoin is brought for sale to the ports of Sumatra in large cakes, 
called Tampangs, wrapped in matting. These have to be broken, and 
softened either by the heat of the sun or by that of boiling water, and 
then packed into square cases, which the resin is made to fill. A 
variety of the Sumatra benzoin is distinguished by the London drug- 
gists as Penang Benjamin, or Storax-smelling Benjamin. The quality is 
very fine, full of white tears, some of them two inches long, the iater- 
vening resin being greyish. The odor is very agreeable and perceptibly 
different from the Siam, or the usual Sumatra sort. 

The only account of the collection of Siam benzoin is that given by 
Sir R. N. Schomburgk, for some years British Consul at Bangkok. 
He represents that the bark is gashed all over, and that the resin which 
exudes collects and hardens between it and the wood, the former of 
which is then stripped off. This account is confirmed by the aspect 
of some of the Siam benzoin of commerce, as well as by that of pieces 
ofbark ; but it is also evident that all the Siam drug is not thus ob- 
tained. Schomburgk adds that the resin is much injured and broken 
during its conveyance in small baskets on bullocks’ backs to the navi- 
gable parts of the Lenam, whence it is brought down to Bangkok. 
The most esteemed sort is that which consists entirely of flattened 
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tears or drops, an inch or two long, of an opaque, milk-like white resit 4 
loosely agglomerated into a mass. More frequently the mass is quite 
compact, consisting of a certain proportion of white tears of the sizeof 
an almond downwards, imbedded in a deep, rich, amber-brown trang 
lucent resin. Occasionally the translucent resin preponderates, nd 
the white tears are almost wanting. In some packages the tears of 
white resin are very small, and the whole mass has the aspect of a 
reddish-brown granite. There is always a certain admixture of bits@ 
wood, bark and other accidental impurities. The white tears, when 
broken, display a structure with layers of greater or less translucen 4 
By keeping, the white, milky resin becomes brown and rane a 
the surface. It is very brittle, the opaque tears showing a slig 
waxy, the transparent a glassy fracture. It easily softens in the mout 
and may be kneaded into the teeth like’ mastic. It has a delicat 
balsamic, vanilla-like fragrance, but little taste. When heated,’ 
evolves a more powerful fragrance, together with the irritating fi 
of benzoic acid ; its fusing point is 75° C. The presence of ben 
acid may be shown by the microscopical examination of splinters @ 
the resin under oil of turpentine. Siam benzoin is imported in 
blocks, which take their form frrm the wooden cases in which they a 
packed while the resin is still soft. “The Sumatra kind is imported) 
cubic blocks, exactly like the Siam, from which it differs in its gene 
ally greyer tint. “The mass, however, when the drug is of good quali 
contains numerous opaque tears, set in a translucent, greyish-brol 
resin, mixed with bits of wood and bark. When less good, the white teate 
are wanting, and the proportion of impurities is greater. In odor, it 
both weaker and less agreeable than the Siam drug, and generally fi 
short of it in purity and handsome appearance, and hence comma 
a much lower price. 
The medicinal properties of benzoin are very slight, but it is 
ployed for many different purposes. The Java chiefs are fond’ 
smoking it with tobacco, and the worst kind is more esteemed wa 
Arabs than their own best olibanum or frankincense. In perfume 
it enters into a large number of preparations, such as fumigatory PB 
tilles, Poudre d la Marechale, etc. ; the alcoholic tincture, mixed W 
20 parts of rose-water, forms the cosmetic virginal milk. In cert 
varnishes on snuff boxes and walking sticks, when heated in the hi 
the agreeable odor of benzoin is emitted, and it is added to the 
ituous solution of isinglass, with which court-plaster is made. 
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use of benzoin for religious observances amongst nations in various 
stages of civilization, and the steady demand for it in all ages, declare 
that it is one of those commodities the taste for which is inherent in 
our nature, and not the result of a particular caprice with any individual 
people, as in the case of Malay camphor with the Chinese.— The 
Chemist and Druggist, December 15, 1875. 


THE ALKALOIDS OF THE ACONITE ROOTS. 
BY G. H. BECKETT AND C. R. ALDER WRIGHT. 


The authors have analyzed various alkaloids and their salts prepared 
from aconite roots by Mr. J. B. Groves (Weymouth) in the following 
way: The ground roots were treated with alcohol acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, and the extract thus obtained was boiled down to a 
small bulk ; by precipitation with ammonia and agitation with ether, 
amixture of bases was then obtained from this liquor. 

Roots of Aconifum ferox (Nepaul aconite) thus treated yielded an 
etherial extract from which a base crystallized by spontaneous evapo- 
ration; this base yielded salts so difficultly crrystallizable, that hitherto 
they have been obtained only as varnishes ; it has been termed by Mr. 
Groves ‘‘pseudaconitina,” which name the authors provisionally retain, 
hoping hereafter to be able to elucidate its true relationship to other 
bodies, but abstaining from renaming it till this is done. After several 
purifications by crystallization from ether and alcohol, this base gave 
numbers agreeing best with the formula C,,H,NO,,, the free base 
and the gold salt being examined ; the platinum salt is somewhat readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and does not crystallize readily. 

By converting this substance into iodomercurate (by precipitation 
with mercuric iodide dissolved in potassium iodide), and regeneration 
by means of sulphuretted hydrogen (to remove mercury) and plumbic 
acetate (to eliminate iodine) in alcoholic solution, more or less change 
seems to be produced. One specimen prepared thus by Mr. Groves 
crystallized in well-defined rhombohedrons, which showed a diminished 
percentage of carbon as compared with the original “‘ pseudaconitina” ; 
the quantity of these crystals, however, was insufficient for the com- 
plete determination of the formula. Other specimens prepared in this 
way from ‘‘ pseudaconitina ” by the authors exhibited the same kind of 
action, the percentage of gold in the gold salt being somewhat raised, 
and hence apparently the molecular weight of the base being lowered ; 
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these specimens, however, did not crystallize in the well-defined” 
rhombohedrons exhibited by the other substance. All these specimeng 
appeared to be eminently toxic: besides ‘* pseudaconitia,” amorphous” 
or difficultly crystallizable alkaloids were obtained from the alcoholic” 
extract ; but as yet these have not been fully examined. 

Roots of Aconitum Napellus, when treated in the same way, yielded @ 
mixture of at least two alkaloids, forming readily crystallizable salts 
besides other amorphous bases. Of these two bases, one 
separated as a hydrochloride at a certain stage during the working 
of the etherial solution; this hydrochloride, when purified by succes 
sive crystallizations, yielded numbers agreeing best with the formula” 
the formula of the free base being 
and that of the gold salt C,,H,,NO,.HCI.AuCl,. The platinum salt 
of this base is also somewhat readily soluble. Although the salts (¢. gy) 
the nitrate and hydrochloride) of this base crystallize with great facili m 
it was not found practicable to obtain the free base in a crystalli ine 
form; from all solvents tried, it separated only ama varnish. Com 
paratively speaking, this base is inert ; its salts do not produce: the 
tongue-prickling characteristics of aconite roots, but have a pure bitter” 
taste; Mr. Groves found that half grain doses taken by himself p - 
duced no noticeable effects. 4 

The liquor from which this hydrochloride separated contain ‘3 
besides a large quantity of this non crystallizable base, a sece i 
alkaloid separating from the etherial solution of the mixed bases 
spontaneous evaporation in anhydrous crystals ; after several crysti : 
zations from ether, numbers were obtained leading to the formu ; 
C,,H,,NO,,, the air-dry hydrochloride being C,,H,,NO,,,HCI1,3H,0. 
This substance agrees in physiological and physical characters with tl 
“ aconitia” of Duquesnel and others ; Duquesnel, however, attributed” 
to crystallized “‘aconitia” from 4. Napellus the formula C,,H »NOF 
(‘* Compt. rend.,” Ixxiii, 207), which requires very different numbem 
from those found by the authors; his mode of preparation, how 
was somewhat different from that adopted by Mr. Groves, alcohe 
tartaric acid being employed instead of alcoholic hydrochloric acti nd 
the extract being evaporated at a temperature not exceeding ¢ 
Putting the alkaloid through the mercuric iodide process rcoasl 
lower its molecular weight. 

It seemshighly probable, on comparing the above results with 
of others who have worked on the subject, that the aconite roots Col 
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tain various alkaloids, or else that the alkaloid present is extremely 
alterable. Duquesne] has suggested that “‘aconitia” is probably a 
glucoside; this view is quite in harmony with the results obtained, 
different specimens being not improbably mixtures of the glucoside and 
the product of its deglucosation. ‘* Pseudaconitina,” when left in con- 
tact with water and emulsin, emits an unpleasant fermentative odor, and 
partially dissolves, the solution containing a salt giving a‘reddish colora- 
tion with ferric chloride, presumably an acetate ; no glucose, however, 
could be detected in the liquid at any stage of the action.— ‘Journ. Chem. 
Soc. [Lond.], Dec., 1875, from Year-book of Pharmacy and Pharm. Conf. 
Trans., 1875. 


REPORT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL ARTS DUR- 
ING THE LAST TEN YEARS.* 


BY DR. A. W. HOFMANN. 
(Continued from p. 35.) 

Tessié du Motay and Maréchalf have introduced a valuable modification into 
practice, as they require no steam-boiler for the manufacture of the water-gas, and 
thus economise fuel, whilst the wear of the simplified apparatus is considerably re- 
duced. They heat coal with soda, hydrate of lime or of baryta in iron retorts, and 
thus decompose the combined water of these bases, which is then freed from car- 
bonic acid in the ordinary manner This procedure has been adopted by the New 
York Oxygen Company, who, in the manner described above, sell water-gas at the 
enormous price of 2 cents per cubic foot, or 1 cubic metre for 3s. 6d.{ The mix- 
ture of lime and anthracite is heated in retorts, such as those described above under 
Tessié du Motay’s method of preparing oxygen. The decomposition takes place 
at a red-heat, according to the equation—C-+-CaO-+ 2H,O—CaCO,+-2H,, and lasts 
about fifteen minutes. Thereupon hydrate of lime is reformed by passing steam 
over the heated mass. The carbon is not exhausted until after three weeks, and is 
then replaced by a fresh supply of anthracite. 

That coal-gas contains large quantities (30 to 50 per cent.) of free hydrogen, and 
that the proportion of this ingredient rises, the higher the temperature of the retorts 
in preparing the gas, has long been known. Tessié du Motay and Maréchal, whilst 
introducing the above-described procedure, have taken advantage of this circum- 
stance, and have passed coal-gas over lime in order to resolve it into carbon, hydro- 
carbons boiling at high temperatures, and large quantities of hydrogen. At the 
same time E. VialZ adopted the same method, and has doubled, and even trebled, 
the yield of gas by “ decarburation.” Schinz|| doubts the industrial value of this 
process, on account of the outlay for fuel, and calculates that the decompostion of 


* “ Berichte ber die Entwickelung der Chemischen Industrie W@hrend des Letzten Jahrzehends,’’ 
t “ Bull Soc Chim.,”’ 1868, i., 334. 

} H. Vogel, ‘‘ Ber. Chem. Ges.,”’ iii., got. 

§ Vial, “Genie Industriel,” 1869. “ Ding}. Pol. J.,’’ cii., 382. 

| Schinz, “‘ Dingl. Pol. J.,’’ cii., 388. 
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water by means of coal yields a luminous gas for half the cost of coal-gas. Here, 
however, as we shall presently see, the depreciation of the plant has not been taken 
into account. 

If we now inquire in what manner the hydrogen, however obtained, is rendeal 
luminous, we find two essentially different methods. The one depends on mixing 
the water-gas with hydrocarbons. As early as 1g34* Selligue employed, at Prais, 
the oils obtained by distilling the marl-shales of Autun in order to saturate the 
water-gas with gaseous hydrocarbons. White subsequently passed the water-gas 
through retorts in which rosin or coal was converted into luminous gas, and his pro- 
cess was carefully examined in 1851 by Frankland,j who concludes a laudatory 
report with certain propositions, of which the following are the most important: 

1. The production of gas from given weights of common coal or of cannel is 
increased by 46 to 290 per cent., according to the quality of the material employed, 

2. The luminous power is increased by 12 to 108 per cent., the more when coals 
are employed which produce gas of a highly luminous power. 

3. The quality of the residual tar is lowered, a part of it being converted into 
gas of a strong luminous power. 

It must be remarked that tar had not at that time the value which it has subse- 
quently reached. 

White's process recurs, with trifling modifications, under a variety of names. ‘ 

As the “ systéme Leprince,” or “ gas mixte Leprince,” it was introduced into in- 
dustrial concerns at Liege, adopted by the town of Mastricht, and by some depart-- 3 
ments of the Vieille Montagne at Verviers, and was critically described by vere ‘- 
in 1848 in his work above quoted. Four years afterwards a similar procedure was 
elaborated by Baldanus and Griine,{ for which Schaffer and Walcker obtained a H 
patent in Prussia. ‘Their process consisted in passing steam through retorts in which — 4 
coal-shales, turf, and other combustibles were heated to redness. It differs, there- 
fore, front White’s process herein that the production of hydrogen and its carbura- | 

| 


tion are effected in the same retort, An ordinary gas retort 8} feet in length, is © 
said to yield, in twenty-four hours 8,000 to 9,000 cubic feet of this gas; and in 
Wagemann’s manufactory at Benel, near Bonn, where this process has been intro= 
duced, 1 cwt. of coal-shale was consumed per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Essentially different is the second method of employing hydrogen for lighting, as 
carried out in 1846 by Gillard, at Passy, near Paris. He fixed on the burne: 
from which the water-gas issued, baskets of platinum wire, which, on the ignition” 
of the gas, were heated to brilliant whiteness. Hence it was called platinum x 7 
(gaz platine). The immobility of the light, even in a strong wind, the dispensing 
with lamp-glasses, which, according to Verver, absorb 22 per cent of the light, 
the brilliance obtained on this principle, must be considered as advantages, although 
the intensity is not free from objections. Its use was not continued at Passy, but i 
was introduced by the celebrated firm of Christofle &°Co., into their electro-p r 
works at Paris,|| and was employed to light the streets of Narbonne. The ho 

* Dumas, “ Handbuch der Chemie,”’ vii. 

+ Frankland, “ Ann. Chem, Pharm,,”’ Ixxxii., 48. 

t “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,”’ 1862, p. 63. 

2 Report by O. Menry, ‘“‘ Journ. Pharmacie” [3], xvii, 105; Dingler’s Journal, cxvi., 222; and 


Reports of Bromeis and Ververs. 
j Wagner, “ Handbuch der Technologie,”’ 1873, ii., 371. 
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consumption of gas being 3°234 cubic feet (—o-1 cubic metre), the light was equal 
to that of 5°22 normal .candles, and, though the lamps at Narbonne were placed at 
intervals of 50 metres, Verver pronounced the lighting of the streets as perfect. 

Latterly, since the preparation of hydrogen has been improved by Tessié du 
Motay and Maréchal, new attempts have been made in Paris to light up large 
squares and streets with “ platinum gas.” Spectators, however, may find justifica- 
tion for the caricatures in the Parisian comic journals of that time, which represent 
the passengers in the streets, and even infants in arms, and the very dogs in the 
gutters, equipped with eye-shades to preserve their sight. 

Technical literature has the peculiarity that it records the introduction of novel- 
ties, but leaves us in the dark concerning their practical verification. It keeps a 
tolerably exact register of the births of inventions, but gives a very imperfect account 
of their career in life and of theirdeaths. Thus, with a single exception, we are 

left in the dark as to the permanent results of lighting with hydrogen. 

"The experiments made with water-gas at the town Elizabeth, in New Jersey, 
yielded unsatisfactory results, as made known in 1865.* Great depreciation of 
plant, heavy working expenses, and disproportionate consumption of fuel were the 
causes of failure. 

It was, therefore, the more desirable to ascertain in how far the process had proved 
successful in Europe, and, thanks to the kindness of several correspondents, we have 
succeeded in obtaining information. The fate of the method in Belgium appears 
from an extract from a letter which M. L. de Koninck, Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Liege, kindly forwarded to the present writer : 

The syst2me Leprince, which consists in the introduction of small quantities of 
water into the retorts in which coal is distilled, had for a short time a certain success 
(ume certaine vogue), depending mainly on numerous reclamations by which it was 
helped out. Its chief advantage was supposed to lie in the fact that it drove the gas 
out of the retort, a purpose for which an exhauster or aspirator is now preferred. 
The system has never been employed for public purposes in Belgium, but merely in 
certain manufactories. Since the death of the inventor, which took place some 
years ago, it is no longer spoken of, and has been generally, if not universally, 
abandoned. This has been the case at Vieille-Montagne. 

In a letter dated March 18, 1874, M Landolt, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Polytechnic School of Aachen, confirms these statements. The use of water-gas is 
continued only in Cockerill’s works at Seraing. At Simoni's cloth-works at Ver- 
viers, the process never advanced beyond the stage of unsatisfactory experiments, 
although certain technological papers have asserted to the contrary. In Maestricht, 
where the water-gas was used for some time for public purposes, it has, as Professor 
Landolt has been informed, failed to give lasting satisfaction, and has been replaced 
by coal gas two years ago (1872). Direct inquiries addressed to the municipal 
authorities have remained unanswered. 

The above statement of the introduction of the Drummond light in English mili- 
tary establishments led to an inquiry being addressed to the Chemist to the War 
Department, Mr. Abel, of Woolwich, from whom the following courteous reply 
was received, under date April 20, 1874: ‘As regards your inquiry concerning 


* Wagner, “ Jahresberichte,”’ 1865, 758. 
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the introduction of the lime-light in military premises, I have to communicate that 
at the period you mention, experiments were made for a short time in two of our 
establishments, but that the question of its formal introduction has never been 
seriously entertained.” 

The illumination of the galvano-plastic works of Christofle with water-gas was 
likewise of brief duration, and the process has been long ago abandoned. We are 
‘indebted to this firm for the following communication under date April 21, 1874= 
“In reply to your letter of the 17th, we have to state that the use of hydrogen in 
our works came to an end in 1853 on account of certain difficulties (incomvénients) 
which presented themnocives, and that we have no longer preserved the documents 
bearing upon the matter.” 

It only remained to ascertain the fate of the so-called platinum gas at Nabondil 
To do this with certainty, there appeared no other method than to appeal to the 
courtesy of the municipal authorities. The Mayor of Narbonne had the kindness 
to comply fully with our request, and to sign the following instructive and character- 
istic letter, dated March 16: “The relations of Prussia and France since the war 
impose upon me the greatest caution as regards inquiries. As the question, how- 
ever, is one of a purely scientific nature, I have handed over your letter to the Abbé 
Prax, chemist to the Agricultural Society of Narbonne, who has for a long time 


occupied himself with the subject. I-have the honor to enclose a copy of the 
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The town adopted this method of © 


memoir which he placed in my hands.” 
Account of the Water-gas in Narbonne from 1855 to 1865. 

‘In May, 1855, I was sent to Paris by the municipality to test the water-gas.of 

Passy. My report was dated June 8, 1855. 


lighting and heating, and came to an agreement with the company called the ‘ Nare 


bonnaise.” 


‘From 1856 the Passy system was in use in Narbonne. We modified the iio, 5 


in several respects, as those of Passy were not sufficiently lasting. The high tempera 
ture of the retorts occasioned from time to time the loss of a furnace, and after 7 


many losses the system of retorts was abandoned in favor of another apparatus, the ¢ 


‘Cubilot’ (Faye’s apparatus), Towards the end of 1858 it was heated with wood © 
charcoal, which soon gave place to coke on account of its costliness. At the same — 
time we made important changes in the burners and platinum baskets, the latter 
which were suspended instead of resting upon the former. 


“« The illumination with hydrogen is brilliant but sensitive (délicat). The lamps 7 


in the streets must be well closed, as a gust of wind distorts the ignited platin 
wick. The dust introduces sand, which forms a silicide of platinum, and this m 
ultimately assumes an injurious crystalline structure, and is even partially volatilizedy 
‘In Narbonne all care was wanting towards the end of the career of the com= 
pany Narbonnaise. 
All superintendence was withheld, and the lighting became at last intolerable. 
June, 1865, therefore, coal gas was introduced. As far as heating is concerne 


nothing can, in my opinion, compete with water-gas in convenience and cheapness.” e 2 


Prax, Chemist to the Agricultural Society. — 
Narbonne, March 15, 1874. 
On the evidence of these documents, the procedures for illumination with 


The manager, M. Crouzet, became a wine merchant in Paris. f 
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drogen, hitherto employed, must be condemned if anything further is desired than 
the display of objects and transparencies for the lecture-room or the stage. 

Hydrogen lighting was not represented at the Vienna Exhibition—a further in- 
direct evidence that it had not found any wider application: 

An objection, long known, depends on the high coefficient of diffusion of hy- 
drogen, and its consequent ready escape through the pores and fine chinks of the 
mains, a circumstance the more dangerous, as hydrogen is not, like coal-gas, at once 
detected by its odor. The diffusion-coefficients of gases, according to Graham's ex- 
periments, are inversely as the square roots of their specific gravities. 

But if lightness is a disadvantage for the delivery of hydrogen through pipes, we 
have now to consider the advantages springing from the same attribute. In Novem- 
ber, 1782, a dream long cherished seemed on the point of fulfilment. The Brothers 
Etienne and Joseph Montgolfier sent up the first balloon at Avignon by means of 
hot air.* 

With natural enthusiasm the populace of Annonay applauded them when, on. 
June 4, they repeated the experiment of the previous year on a larger scale, and 
king, court and capital congratulated the inventors when they repeated it soon after- 
wards at Versailles. The dominion of the air seemed won for mankind, to whom 
space had now no limits. To day we look back upon the invention with a cooler 
glance, as, in spite of the lapse of ninety years, it has remained in its infancy, We 
are still unable to speak of aérial navigation, since the balloon, incapable of being 
steered, has remained the plaything of the air instead of becoming its ruler. One 
step, indeed, towards the desired end was taken when Charles, Professor of Physics. 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, at Paris, substituted hydrogen for the 
heated air in the balloon. On August 27, 1783, Charles, in concert with the 
Brothers Robert, skillful mechanicians, accomplished the ascent of the first hydrogen 
balloon in the Champs-Elysées, his invention being known as the Charliére in con- 
tradistinction to the Montgolfitre. Both systems were used for the first aérial voy- 
age, the one in November and the other in December of the same year. Previously 
the balloons had been sent up empty, or only tenanted by some animal. The first 
aérial navigator, Pilatre de Rozitres, conceived the idea of combining both systems, 
which was the occasion of his death. The fire in the Mongolfiére was communi- 
cated to the hydrogen in the Charliére, and on June 15, 1785, balloon and aéronaut 
fell shattered on the limestone rocks of the coast, near Boulogne. 

The motive for this unfortunate combination was the wish to raise or lower the 
balloon by stirring up or extinguishing the fire—a plan which makes ballast super- 
fluous, and which has been revived in a recent essayt by Captain Gaede (of the 
Military School at Hanover), and with due precautions would be doubtless practica- 
ble. Since the time of Pilatre de Roziéres 3,700 balloon ascents have been under- 
taken, and only sixteen fatal accidents have been heard of,} due chiefly to montgol- 
fitres, though the sea has been repeatedly crossed by aéronauts. Not long after the 
discovery of balloons they were used both for practical and for scientific purposes: 


* The historical details concerning aéronautics, where no other authorities are given, are taken from 
the excellent summary of Louis Figuier in ‘‘ Merveilles de la Science,’’ ii., 426-626. See also Magion, 
“ Les Ballons,” Paris, 1867; and Fonvielle, “‘ La Science en Ballon,”’ Paris, 1869. 

t Gaede, “ Ueber dea Bau Gefesselter und Lenkbarer Luftschiffe.’’ Berlin: Mittler, 1873. 

Stephan, Weltpost und Luftschiffahrt.”” Berlin : 1874. 
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Coutelle used them for military reconnoitering, and, according to Carnot’s testimony, 
contributed essentially to the result of the battle of Fleurus. On the other hand, 
Captain Gaede considers the results attained by means of balloons, especially in 
reconnoitering fortified places, both in earlier campaigns and in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71, as insignificant. Napoleon I. regarded the military efficiency of the 
balloons of his time not more favorably. After his return from Egypt-—where the 
attempt to convince the natives of the superiority of Europeans by means of a 
balloon ascent had failed, owing to their fatalistic indolence—he closed the military- 
aérostatic school which had been founded at Meudon under the management of 
Coytelle and Conti, evidently holding its military results as unimportant. 

Ballooning has been made subservient to the purposes of meteorology and 
physics before it was enlisted in the service of the war-spirit. Charles utilized his 
expedition for scientific purposes. On July 18, 1803, he was imitated by Robert- 
son, who ascended from Hamburg to the height of 7,400 metres, and who imagined 
that he perceived at this altitude a decrease in the intensity hot merely of terrestrial 
magnetism, but also of frictional electricity, These statements induced the great 
physicists, Biot and Gay-Lussac, to undertake two ascents the next year. They 
refuted the above-mentioned views of Robertson, remarked the decrease of atmos- 
pheric moisture with increasing altitude, and made numerous and valuable meteor- 
dlogical observations. From the greatest height which they attained, 6,500 metres, 
Gay-Lussac brought back a specimen. of air, and found that it had the same 
composition as the air of lower regions—a result, at that time, of capital importance. 
The last-mentioned ascents were all made with hydrogen gas. As the use of gas- 
lighting became more and more general the greater power which the lightest of all 
known bodies offers was sacrificed to the convenience which coal-gas afforded. In 
France, Barral and Bixio made their scientific ascent, in 1850, with the aid of coal- 
gas. In England, Glaisher adopted the same plan in 1864, and the numerous 
balloon voyages which have been made for the amusement of the public, from the 
love of adventure or for some especial purpose, have been undertaken with the 
samé material. With coal-gas Green traveled in sixteen hours from London to 
Weilburg, in Nassau, in 1836; Flammarion and Godard, in 1867, from Paris to ~ 
Solingen, performing 70 German miles in twelve and a half hours. Nader, who 
hopéd to take photographic maps whilst floating in the air, had filled his balloon, 
“Le Géant,” with 6,000 cubic metres of coal-gas, on his somewhat dangerous 
journey from Paris to Hanover, October 18, 1863. More recently aéronauts have 
returned to the use of hydrogen. But even in those four months of the greatest 
siege of a metropolis of which history bears record, when Paris depended exclu- 
sively, for its intercourse with the outer world, upon carrier pigeons and balloons, 
which had never before been called to so important a service, even then necessity 
compelled the use of coal-gas, because it was procurable with the least difficulty.* ~ 
65 balloons went up from Paris between September 28 and January 22, carrying 91 
passengers, 363 pigeons and 2} million letters, and for the most part with success. — 
Only five balloons fell into the hands of the German armies: one descended in 4 
Munich ; another at Wetzlar; one disappeared entirely, perhaps in the sea ; whilst 
the Gemeente of another were found, in the autumn of 1873, clinging to a tree at § 


* Saint-Edme, “ La Science pendant le Siége de Paris,’’ 1871, 62. 
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Port Natal, in South-eastern Africa. All the others descended safely beyond the 
radius of the besieging army in France, or upon neutral territory: one in Belgium ; 
three in Holland ; and one upon a snowfield in Norway, 60 (German) miles to the 
north of Christiana, and 180 from Paris, which had been traversed in fifteen 
hours. * 

At that time, the power of steering balloons was more than ever felt to be 
necessary. Many of Montgolfier’s contemporaries, including well-known physicists 
and mathematicians, such as Meusnier, Monge, Lelande, &c., had pronounced this 
problem to be practicable. Fruitless and partially absurd attempts at its solution 
were not wanting. The celebrated inventor of the injector, Henry Giffard, was 
not deferred from carrying out new experiments in this direction in the year 1852, 
and the most recent attempts are based upon his ideas and those of Meusnier. 
Instead of the ordinary form, Giffard gave his balloon the fish-like shape of a ship, 
for the convenience of steering. A steam engine, with its chimney turned down- 
wards to obviate the risk of fire, and whose steam was simultaneously employed to 
maintain the draught, turned a screw sufficient to turn the balloon, but certainly too 
weak to overcome the strong wind which, on September 25th, drove Giffard’s aérial 
ship before it. Public opinion then turned in favor of a project of aérial navigation 
opposed to all previous methods. Ponton d’Amecourt, De la Landell and Nader 
wished to attempt by mere mechanical force, without the aid of light gases, to 
navigate the air in all directions. The authority of Babinet supported this scheme, 
which, however, according to Helmholtz,} had no sound physical bas's, and which, 
when carried into execution, proved a failure. 

When the Paris Exhibition of 1867 drew general attention to every industrial 
advance, Giffard received a commission to make aéronautics available for the 
“million” by means of a hydrogen balloon. He constructed a balloon of 5,000 
cubic metres capacity, the infiation of which, with hydrogen, generated by iron and 
sulphuric acid in wooden casks, cost 5,000 francs. The gas was subsequently 
prepared by him for a twentieth part of the cost of conducting steam over ignited 
charcoal, a method of which Coutelle had made use in 1794. The balloon wag 
attached to a wire rope 300 metres in length, and was very skillfully secured. A 
steam engine of so horse power uncoiled the rope, and drew down the balloon 
with its passengers when the permitted height had been reached. This height was 
not great enough to occasion any danger from the expansion of the gas, hence 
Giffard was able to close the balloon with valves instead of leaving it open below. 
Thus, the loss of gas by diffusion did not exceed 15 cubic metres daily, and was 
easily replaced at intervals of three days. 

The next impulse to aéronautics was given, not by festivity, but by the terrors of 
war and the siege of Paris. The Académie des Sciences commissioned one of its 
members, Dupuy de Lome, to make experiments on steering balloons, and the 
government furnished the requisite means. Dupuy gave his balloon the fish shape, 
and, in order to render its shape stable in the wind, he fitted it with an internal 
secondary balloon (4allonet), containing more or less air, and equal in bulk to one- 
tenth part of the main balloon. The air could be let out of this inner balloon by 
valves, or driven in again by means of a bellows in the car, according to a plan 


*Stephan, “ Weltpost und Luftschiffahrt.” Berlin, :874. 
t Helmholtz, “ Berl. Akad. Ber, u. Verhand, d. Vet. fiir Gewerbfleiss in Preussen,”’ 1873, 326. 
t Dupuy de Lome, “ Note sur l’Aérostat.”” Paris: Gautier-Villars. 1872. 
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which Meusnier had devised as early as 1783 to supercede the use of ballast. ” 
Dupuy’s balloon was further distinguished by a very firm method of suspending the - 


car, and by the use of a varnish impermeable to gases, and made of gelatin and 
tannin dissolved in pyrolignecus acid. The propelling screw was not turned bya 
steam engine, but by eight men in the car. The balloon, containing 3,450 cubic 
metres, was filled with hydrogen obtained from iron and sulphuric acid, and went 
up at Vincennes on February 1st, 1872, carrying fourteen persons. Aftera flight of 
two hours it was let down at Noyon, a distance of 106 kilometres. By means of an 
anemometer, Dupuy was able to determine the independent speed of the balloon at 
2°82 metres per second, whilst that of the wind was 16 to 17 metres, and the course 
of the balloon made an angle of 12° with the direction of the wind. The problem 
of steering had, therefore, been solved, though only to a very slight degree—suffi- 
cient for a calm, but insufficient for overcoming even moderate winds. The speed 
attained was slight. Buth conditions of success depend on the employment of 
stronger sources of mechanical power, and this, again, requires an increase of its 
power of ascent, 7. ¢., of its relative levity with an enlarged volume. 

The calculations which Helmholtz * has lately put forward concerning the re- 
spective ratio of bulk to resistance and to speed in ships and balloons are therefore 
of great value. According to him the speed of Dupuy’s balloon nearly attained the 
maximum possible for its size. In order to proceed slowly against a fresh breeze, 
with the sources of mechanical power at present available, the volume of the balloon 
must be three and a-half times larger than that of the largest ship of the line. This 
demands of the tissue with which the balloon is to be constructed a degree of 


In fact, the expectations of the inventors did not go be- 


strength scarcely possible. 
If the screws or 


yond the hope of steering the balloon when the air is tranquil. 
paddle-wheels are enlarged they must also be made thicker and stronger, in order to 
preserve the necessary firmness. ‘ We can only work sparingly with slowly-moving 
propellers of large surface, and to produce these of the requisite size without burden- 
ing the balloon too much, will constitute one of the greatest practical difficulties.” 

With this sentence Helmholtz concludes his memoir, and the prospects to which 
he points fall very far short of the enthusiastic prophecies of such as are guided by 
their wishes rather than by sober scientific considerations. 


The problem of steering balloons turns on three conditions: the production of — 
balloons of the lowest specific gravity ; the construction of propellers, light, but ” 
capable of resistance, and of sources of power at once light and capable of perform- ~ 
In how far chemistry has prepared the way towards the fulfilment — 


first condition she has accomplished ninety years ago, by means of hydrogen, as is © 


ing a high duty. 
of the last condition, ¢. g., by means of aluminium, the future must decide. 


now fully recognized. 


Upon the consideration of hydrogen and oxygen should follow an account of the” 
industrial applications of water. These, however, are so many-sided, not to say” 


omnipresent, that they escape our reach. ‘The most important will be considered in] 


especial chapters. 


The elements oxygen and hydrogen form, however, as is well known, a second} 
compound, peroxide of hydrogen, H,O,, which has latterly begun to acquire a cer 


tain industrial importance.—Chem, News, Oct. 15-Dec. 3. 
To be continued. 


* Helmholtz, “Berl. Akad. Ber.,”’ 1873, sor. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue CONSTITUTION OF PHOsPHOROUs AciID. By A. Michaelis.—The author 
defends his formula for phosphorous acid, HPO.(HO),, and he considers that Zim- 
mermann’s trisodium phosphite contains one atom of sodium united with the phos- 
phorus ; hence its unstability. 

When phosphorous trichloride is dropped into boiling water, no phosphorus 
separates, but, if cold water is employed, a clear liquid is obtained, which soon be- 
comes milky from separation of phosphorus. This is explained by assuming that 
in the case of cold water, an acid containing P(OH)), is first formed, and that the 
bulk of this soon changes into its isomeride, phosphorous acid, HPO(HO),, but at 
the same time a portion splits up into phosphoric acid and free phosphorus.—Deut. 
Chem. Ges. Ber., viii, 504-506. 


A NEW METAL.—M. Lecocq de Boisbaudran has announced the discovery, by 
means of the spectroscope, of a new chemical element, which he calls “ gallium,” and 
which he affirms to be allied to zinc. The spectroscope character of gallium is two 
violet lines, one corresponding to wave length 417, and the other to 404, but fainter. 
A commission of the French Academy has been appointed to report on the discovery. 
Gallium is said to be found in a special blende from Pierrefite mining works, in the 
Argeles Valley.— The Amer. Gas-Light Four., Jan. 3, 1876. 


PRESERVATION OF FruIT.—Fruit is kept in Russia by being packed in creosot- 
ized lime. The lime is slaked in water in which a little creosote has been dissolved, 
and is allowed to fall to powder. The latter is spread over the bottom of a deal 
box, to about one inch in thickness. A sheet of paper is laid above, and then the 
fruit. Over the fruit is another sheet of paper, then more lime, and so on until the 
box is full, when a little finely powdered charcoal is packed in the corners, and the 
lid tightly closed. Fruit thus enclosed will, it is said, remain good for a year.— 
The Amer. Gas-Light Four., Nov. 2, 1875. 


CucurBITACEOUS ANTHELMINTICS.—Some investigations have recently been 
made by M. Heckel into the active part of pumpkin seeds. These seeds have been 
much used of late tor the expulsion of the tapeworm, for which purpose they were 
employed in the early part of the last century. The mode of their administration 
has hitherto been to give the bruised seeds in large quantities suspended in water, 
the outer envelope only having been removed. About two ounces of the seed was 
the ordinary dose. It is probable that so large a quantity contains much inert 
matter. Some recent observations apparently indicate that the active principle is 
contained only in the embryo. To ascertain whether this is the case was the chief 
object of M. Heckel’s observations. He first administered, in two cases of tznia, 
about six ounces of the perisperm, tegumentum and testa, a purgative of castor oil 
having first been administered. The tapeworm was not expelled in any case, In 
two other cases the membrane surrounding the embryo was given—about an ounce 
—preceded and followed by a dose of castor oil. In each case the tapeworm was 
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expelled entire. 


maceration in water. 


and rendering it active. 
resin. 


Charta Arsenicalis Composita. 


Belladonne foliz, gr. xcvi 
Hyoscyami foliz, 


Stramonii foliz, aa gr. xlviii 


Extracti opii, gr iv 
Tabaci foliz, gr. Ixxx 
Aque, Oi 
Fiat infusum, et adde— 
Potassii nitratis, gr clx 
Potassii arsenitis, gr. cecxx 


Fiat solutio. 
Saturate bibulous paper, and dry for 
use, 


Glycerita Olei Ricini. 


gtt. xxiv 


aa fZiv 


Olei cinnamomi, 
Olei ricini, 
Glycerine, 
Misce. 


Minutes of the College. 


(one in seventeen), which M. Heckel believes to be the active agent. 
that the castor oil acts not only by its purgative effect, but by dissolving the resin 
The second membrane contained more chlorophyll than 
It must not be forgotten that these seeds contain a fixed oil, to which their 
qualities have been ascribed, and which may be obtained by cold expression from 
the seeds in the proportion of half an ounce toa pound. This oil has been used 
with success, in repeated half-ounce doses, in cases of tenia.—Lancet, Sept. 25, 
1875, from Mon. Abst. of. Med. Science, Nov. 1875. 


PHARMACOPGIA OF THE PHILADELPHIA HosPITAL.— 


(To be continued. ) 


876. 


was then carefully examined, and found to consist of two membranes separable by 
The outer membrane contained a resin in small quantities 


He believes 


Infusum Senne Compositum. 


Senne foliz, 
Pulveris jalapx, 
Potassii bitartratis, 
Aquz bullientis, 


Macera per horas duas, cola, et adde—_ 


Tincture senne composite, Of 
Misce. Signa—Dose, a tablespoonful. 
Linimentum Chloroformi Compositum, 


Chloroformi, 
Tincture aconiti radicis, 


Aquz ammonia, 
Olei olive, 
Fiat linimentum. 


Linimentum Saponjs Viridis. 


On 


Saponis viridis, 
Alcoheke q- s. ut fiat solutio. 
Liquefac cum leni calore. 
Misce et filtra. 


MINUTES OF THE COLLEGE. 


noon at the College Hall. 


their names. 


The minutes of the meeting held in September were read and approved. 
The minutes of the Board of Trustees, since September, were read by Wm. C, — 
Bakes, Secretary of the Board, and on motion adopted 
Mr. Bullock, on behalf of the Committee on the Centennial, reported progress: ~ 
He and Mr. Shinn urged upon all the members the importance of assisting the Com= 


PHILADELPHIA, December 27th, 1875.4 
A stated meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was held this afters 


Dillwyn Parrish, President, occupied the chair, and fifteen members registred 


Subsequent experiments yielded the same result. This membrane : 
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mittee in their labors, as it was desirable to have the Hall put in order in time to be 
ready for the entertainment of such persons as may visit us in the Spring. 

Prof. Remington, on behalf of the Committee on the Cabinet, reported the cases 
about one-half filled, with many other specimens promised. 

Prof. Maisch alluded to the cases which had been prepared for the Herbarium, 
lately presented to the College by Daniel B. Smith, as being in readiness to receive 
the books of specimens ; their arrangement will soon be completed. 


There being no further business, on motion, adjourned. 
WILLIAM J. JENKs, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The fourth regular meeting of the session was held January 18, 1876, Charles A. 
Heinitsh in the chair. Number in attendance, thirty. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read. Dr. Pile inquired if the examination for Ammonia in Phos- 
photic acid, prepared by Prof. Markoe’s process, was performed at the meeting. 
Prof. Maisch explained that it was commenced there with the understanding, if com- 
pleted in time, it should be incorporated in the minutes, which were then approved. 

The Registrar presented to the library, from the National College of Pharmacy, 
a copy of “Formulas of non-officinal Preparations, District of Columbia, 1875” 
they being the result of a joint committee of the medical society and that college. 

Prof. Maisch presented, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, “‘ Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, 1875, volume 23.” This is the largest volume yet issued, containing 899 pages of 
interesting matter. The Professoralso read a letter from Mr. Prats Grau, Barcelona, 
and presented from him the first part of a work, entitled “ Tradato Pharmacia Opera- 
toria,” written by Dr, Fors Cornet, this second edition being edited by Mr. Grau. He 
also presented to the cabinet a specimen of Grindelia squarrosa, from Dr. J. H- 
Bundy, of Calusa, California, who is investigating its medical properties. 

J. W. Worthington exhibited Phosphorus of very handsome appearance, made at 
the Rancocas works, N. J. R. V. Mattison read a paper on “ Factitious Balsam 
Tolu,” (see page 51). Storax being the adulterant, Prof. Maisch said that styracin 
could be readily obtained in white crystals, from its solution in hot petroleum benzin ; 
it is slightly, but cinnamic acid freely, soluble in cold alcohol. 

J. J. Brown read a paper on “the importance of Garbling Drugs,” (see page 52). 
Prof. Maisch was glad to see the young men active in calling attention to these 
matters, and from personal observation, confirmed many of the statements, but said 
that most of these admixtures could not be regarded as adulterations, but were the 
result of careless handling. Dr. Pile and others had met with instances in which 
packages had been sent out incorrectly labeled, and while we should have charity 
for the wholesale dealer who had difficulty in obtaining garbled crude drugs, it was 
no excuse for the retailer, who aimed to purchase at low figures, and whose duty it 
was to examine every article. Prof. Maisch observed that the bad articles were not 
all found in America. 


go Pharmaceutical Colleges and Associations. {*™ 


On motion, thanks were returned for the donations, and the papers read were re- 
ferred to the publication committee. 

A. P. Keller desired to know if the sale of alcohol on Sunday was a violation of 7 
the “Sunday Liquor Law.” While difficult to answer this question legally, it is 
quite readily done when a desire to satisfy a clear conscience is the selling motive, 

J. W. Worthington exhibited so-called Magnetic Fountain Water from. Slater. 
ville, New York. It is claimed to have the property of rendering steel magnetic, 
The sample present did not substantiate this. 

‘E. M. Boring exhibited Gluten pearls containing liquids and solids, and wished 
to know as to how they are filled. Also, Syrupus Scilla Compositus, in good con- 
dition, although made two years ago. (See “ Am. Jr. Ph.,” 1871, p. 101). 

J. W. Worthington exhibited a dropper for counter use, invented by Chas, A, 
Bowman, of Nashville, Tenn. It consists of an } ounce of sulphate of morphia ~ 
vial, having a hole drilled in its shoulder through which a bent tube is passed; over 
the neck is slipped a finger cot, having its end indented, and the cavity filled witha — 
cork, 

Dr. Pile exhibited “The Pharmacopoeia of the Dispensary of the University ii 
Pennsylvania.” Many of the formulas have been prescribed out of the hospital, and 
a desire was expressed that they be published in the Journal. % 

J. T. Shinn had found Basham’s mixture prescribed, and there was a difference — 
in the recipe as obtained from different sources. Twenty minims of Tincture of — 3 
Chloride of Lron and one fluidounce of solution of Acetate of Ammonium are ~ 
the proper proportions. 


Adjourned, to meet on February nities 1876, at 8 o'clock P. M. 
Witiiam McInryre, Registrar, 


PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGES AND ASSOCIATIONS. © 
IsLanp PHARMACEUTICAL AssociaTion.—At the annual meeting the 

following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Albert L. Calder, — - 

of Providence ; Vice-President, James H. Taylor, of Newport ; Secretary, Francis | 

J. Phillips, of Providence ; Treasurer, William H. Blanding, of Providence; Stand- 

ing Committee, Norman N. Mason, of Providence ; Ferdinand Smith, of Providence; — 

Charles H. Congdon, of East Greenwich. 7 

The Treasurer, Mr. Wm. B. Blanding, presented his annual report of receipts) 
and expenditures for the year, showing a generous balance in the treasury. 

A committee was appointed, with instructions to inquire into the reported in: 
fractions of the pharmacy law, and report what action, if any, is advisable or neces 
sary for the Association to take to secure.a better enforcement of the law. 

Several matters of interest to the profession were introduced and appropriately : 
discussed by the members generally. i: 
Mr. N. N. Mason read a very interesting extract from Tomlinson’s translation ; 
Renoda’s “ Dispensatory of Pharmacy,” published 1657, giving a quaint deserip= 

tion of “ what an apothecary should be.” 

Adjourned to second Monday in April. 
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‘day evening, February 1st. 
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Tue New York ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY met at Plimpton Hall, January 4th. 

Mr. Plummer presented a paper on “ Chloro-phosphide of arsenic,” and exhibited 
aspecimen. He stated that this compound had recently appeared in this market, 
claiming to be prepared after the formula of Dr. Rauth, which consists in bringing 
phosphorus and arsenic, in a finely-divided state, together in the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid, the operation to be conducted with great care, and the presence of iron 
to be avoided, the liquid to be diluted with water so that 1 fluidounce of the solu- 
tion represents 1 grain of arsenic and one-sixth grain of phosphorus. The specimen 
presented was colorless, of a very slight phosphatic odor, and of a rather pleasant 
taste. He stated that he was unable to produce a like’ preparation by the process 
which, perhaps, is not correctly given, and thought that a combination of phos- 
phorus and arsenic, in a stable and soluble form, would result in a valuable neurotic 
compound, citing the reports of Dr. Hammond -regarding the more definite action 
of phosphorus when combined with metallic bases, and which has been corroborated 
in the experience of other prominent physicians. Arsenic is known to exhibit an 
action upon the human economy somewhat similar to that of phosphorus ; it seems 
an important subject for the attention of chemists. 

Mr. Wellcome read a paper on “ Eriodyction Californicum,” a drug which has 
long been in use by the Spaniards and Indians of Mexico and California as a specific 
for chronic lung diseases, and as a certain cure for consumption. He exhibited some 
very handsome specimens of the plant. Prof. Maisch had received a specimen, 
which he presented at the College meeting last May.* 

Other matters of minor interest were discussed. Next meeting will be held Tues- 


CincinNaTI COLLECE OF PHaRMacy.—At the regular meeting, held January 
12th, the following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, 
F. L, Eaton; Recording Secretary, A. W. Bain; Corresponding Secretary, Louis 
Schwab; Treasurer, W. H. Negley; Board of Trustees—Chas. Faust, H. H. 
Koehnken, John Weyer, Chas. Schmidt. 

The reports of the retiring officers gratifyingly indicated the progressive condition 
of the College. 

The retiring President, Prof. E. S. Wayne, in a neat and appropriate speech, 
thanked the members for their attention and the kind assistance they had tendered 
him in the conduct of the duties that he had attempted judiciously to discharge in 
the past year, and earnestly hoped a continuance of the same for his successor. 

The newly elected President, Mr. Eaton, on being conducted to the chair by 
Messrs. Negley and Schmidt, spoke feelingly of the honor thus suddenly conferred 
upon him ; promising, to the best of his ability, to serve his term in such a manner 
that no regret on the part of the members should ever be suffered for having elected 
him, Lovis ScHwaB, Cor. Sec. 


*The statement on page 279, “Amer. Jour. Pharm.,”’ 1875, that the leaves of Eriodyction giutinosum, 
Benth., have an intensely bitter taste, is an error, which we omitted to correct before. —Eptror. 
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Tue British PHARMACEUTICAL Society held a pharmaceutical meeting 7 
1st, the President, Mr. T. H. Hills, in the chair. Mr. Louis Siebold read a pap per 
on “ The Preparation of Pure Chemicals,” in which the author treated on the diff. 
culty of obtaining absolutely pure chemicals, such as might be supposed were 
intended by the “British Pharmacopoeia” by the tests given in certain cases, 
others, the “‘ Pharmacopoeia” allowed some impurities, without giving their quan 
tity or the limits of the reactions indicating the impurities. The paper treated of — 
oxalic acid, sodium and potassium carbonates and nitrates, potassium permanganate, — 
sodium chloride and the subnitrate, subcarbonate and oxide of bismuth, ; z 

In the discussion following, it was stated that the “ Pharmacopceia”™ rarely cone 
templated the absolute purity of the chemicals, which was really unnecessary ; t 
different impurities often depended upon the kinds of vessels or the water used 
manufacturing, and that manufacturers were often greatly obliged for having 
nature of impurities in chemicals pointed out to them; the fact was dwelt u 
that the quality of many commercial chemicals was now much better than for 
merly. 

Mr. Ince read a paper written by the late Daniel Hanbury, on “ The Spice 
Groceries and Wax of a Medieval Household, A. D. 1303-10.” The paper 
relates to a portion of the accounts of the executors of Bishops Richard, of London 4 
(1303), and Thomas, of Exeter (1310). The articles enumerated in the paper 
together with their price, are: Cere, wax; ammigdale, almonds; ris, rice; zimsiber, 
ginger; sucare, sugar; camele, cinnamon cassia; galonge, galangal; nigrum sit, 
black pepper; granum paradisi, grains of paradise 5 crocus, saffron, or, as Mr. Ee 
M. Holmes thought, probably safflower, the price being £5 95. 9d. for 38} Is. 5 4 
gariofoli, cloves ; quibibus, cubebs ; macis, mace ; feniculum, fennel; anisum, 4 
liquiricia, liquorice ; cyminum, cumin; pyon, the kernels of Pinus pinea; pyomad, a 
confection of the kernels with white of egg and sugar; gyngebrad, gingibretum or ; 
zinzibratum, preserved or candied ginger; mux muscata, nutmegs; xedee a 
zedoary and others. 

Mr. Louis Siebold read a paper on “Senna Extracted with Alcohol,” a p 
tion which is extensively used on the continent of Europe. The author draws 
his experiments the following conclusions : 


1. Strong spirit does not remove any of the active principle (cathartic acid) fom = 
senna leaves. 

2. The therapeutic action of cathartic acid is assisted by one or more of the 
stituents yielded by senna to strong spirit, though the latter produce no purgative 
effect when taken alone. 

3- Senna exhausted by alcohol is a reliable and pleasant purgative, but som 
weaker in its action than the unexhausted leaves. 

Mr. Groves said that he had prepared pure cathartate of calcium, and found it @ 
be of a very griping character. The mixed cathartates may be obtained by digest 
ing senna leaves in diluted alcohol, and precipitating them by strong alcohol. 
leaves exhausted by alcohol are devoid of the essential oil, and have, therefore, 
taste. 

Adjourned to February 2d. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL SocireTy OF Paris.—The pharmaceutical meeting, held 
November 3, was mainly occupied by the report by M. Ferd. Vigier on the theses 
presented in competition for the prize, which was awarded to M Giraud for hjs “ Com- 
parative studies on the gums and mucilages,” the “ Researches and extraction of 
the alkaloids, and Discovery of pterocarpina,” of Mr. Cazeneuve, heing honor- 
ably mentioned. 

At the session held December rst, a letter by M. George was read, asking, in the 
name of the pharmacists of Airne, to have the composition of certain preparations 
determined, which have been introduced into medical use since the publication of 
the Codex. The subject was referred to a committee of six. 

A paper by Messrs. Bretet and Cornillon on “The action of alkalies upon the 
formation of urinary sugar” was read. The authors are led to the following con- 
clusions : 

1, Alkaline medicines act upon the production of glucose in urine, by diminish- 
ing the saccharifying power of the diastatic liquids, and consequently by preventing 
the introduction of an excess of sugar into the blood. 

2. Bicarbonate of sodium acts not only upon the salivary diastase, but also upon 
the pancreatic liquor. 

3. Its action is much more observable wpon the pancreas of the omnivora than 
upon that of herbivorous animals. 

Mr. Magnes-Lahens read an essay on “‘ Tar,” in which he stated that water would 
take up a larger amount of soluble matter from tar, which had been rendered pul- 
verulent by mixing it intimately with twice its weight of saw-dust. From 9 grams 
of such pulverulent tar (equal to 3 grams of tar) 1 litre of water takes up, at the 
ordinary temperature, 1 gram of extract in four hours; at 60° C. (140 F),2 grams 
will be taken up in five minutes, and from 27 grams of pulverulent tar it will re- 
tain 6 grams of extract, which is a saturated solution. He also exhibited a new 
inhaler, constructed by himself. 

M. Guichard spoke of pharmaceutical labels, and exhibited an apparatus for 
printing them. 

After hearing reports on the transactions of the Academy of Sciences, the So- 
ciety adjourned. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mepicat Statistics OF Prussia.—A very interesting report on this subject is 
before us, and we propose to give in the following a very brief resumé of the 
same : 

At the close of 1873, there were in the kingdom of Prussia 7,923 licensed physi- 
cians, 319 surgeons, 245 dental surgeons, 2,344 apothecaries (proprietors), and 16,- 
673 midwives. Calculated for the entire population, there was one physician for 
every 3,105 inhabitants, one surgeon or dentist for 43,623, one apothecary for 10,- 
496 inhabitants, and one midwife for 373 females born between the years 1857 anc 
1824. However, neither these figures, nor the figures indicating the number of eact 
class of persons residing in each province give a correct idea of their distribution 
This may be arrived at by ascertaining the geometrical mean, which is obtained by 
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94 Editorial. 
dividing them, in each province, first to the geographical square mile and likewise sail 
each 1,000 of inhabitants, and then calculating the square root from the product — 
thus ascertained, when the following figures will be obtained : 


APOTHECARIES. PHYSICIANS. 


= | 
|Upom1geog.| For 1,000 |Geometrical [Upon geog. For 1,000 Geometial 
jsquare mile.) inhabitants. mean. square mile. inhabitants. ; 


PROVINCE. 


| 
Prussia, |} 19 | ‘07 "115 "18 
| | 
Brandenburg, "08 ‘160 "43 
Pomerania, | "19 | "07 "115 "24 


Posen, 


Silesia, 06 | +139 


Saxonia, ‘10 ‘210 "34 


Schleswig-Holstein, | "lo ‘170 ‘ 40 


Hanover, "251 “40 


Westphalia, "282 


Hesse-Nassau, . | 


Rhenish Province, | | 


For the State, ‘r80 31 615 


| 


siderably in the different provinces. The discrepancies are still greater if the sm 
districts are compared with each other. Looking only at the extreme figures, # 
find that the geometrical mean of apothecaries in Berlin is 1-692, in Dusseldorf *5¢ 

but in Gumbinnen only ‘098, which figure is still lower in Coeslin, being -o88. The } 


It will be seen that the supply of pharmaceutical and medical aid varies very come 3 


difference in the number of physicians is still greater, the figures being for B : 
25°311, Cologne 1°373, Dusseldorf 1°203, but only for Koenigsberg, or 


Gumbinnen and ‘208 for Coeslin. 


CHANGES IN PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNALS,—Mr. A. E. Ebert has retired 
the editorial chair of the “ Pharmacist,” his business connections requiring his wh 
attention. The “ Pharmacist” will, as heretofore, be published by authority of he 
Chicago College of Pharmacy, the editorial labors having been entrusted to a Fr 
mittee appointed by the College. 

The Deutsch-Amerikanische Pharmaceutische Zeitung has been discontin 
but its publication will be resumed if a sufficient number of subscriptions should b 


obtained. 
The Tennessee “ Pharmacal Gazette” published its last number in Novem 
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Reviews, etc. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Year-Book of Pharmacy, comprising Abstracts of Papers relating to Pharmacy, Ma- 
teria Medica and Chemistry contributed to British and Foreign Journals from 
July 1, 1874, to June 30, 1875; with the Transactions of the British Pharmaceu- 
tical Conference at the Twelfth Annual Meeting, held in Bristol, August, 1875. 
London: J. & A. Churchill, 1875. 8vo, pp. 652. 

This annual publication contains in its first part abstracts of papers of interest to 
pharmacists which have appeared during the preceding year, and are grouped under 
the three headings mentioned in the title, a fourth part, Notes and Formule, being 
added, but no systematic arrangement being followed, which, however, is in a mea- 
sure compensated for by the copious index. The “ Year- Book” embraces the first 
404 pages. The remainder of the volume is occupied by the usual lists of mem- 
bers, associations, the programme for the meeting, the minutes, papers, &c. Of the 
meeting we have given an account in our last volume, published abstracts of several 
of the interesting papers read, and expect to bring the others to the notice of our 
readers in a similar manner. 

The volume is creditable to the Association from which it emanates, and which, 
though little more than half the age of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
has upon its roll a much larger number of members, a circumstance which speaks 
well for the pharmacists of Great Britain. Will American pharmacists profit by 
this good example, and unite themselves with the National Association at its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting in September next ? 


The Identification and Microscopical Examination of Crude Drugs and other Vegetable 
Products. By Mark W. Harrington, M. A, Assistant Professor in charge of 
Botany in the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor: John Moore, 1876: 


PP. 34- 

We have been much pleased with the examination of this pamphlet. There has, 
as yet, been proposed no systematic course for the study of Materia Medica against 
which weighty objections might not be raised; but a system based upon the organ- 
ological, physical and structural qualities of the drugs appears to us much more 
rational than their arrangement according to botanical origin, although the latter 
has some advantages which the former can never attain. After the labors of Schlei- 
den, Berg, Fliickiger (“‘ Pharmakognosie,” 1867), and others, the ground has been 
well broken, and, as a contribution in the same direction, we welcome the pamphlet 
before us and regret only that it is so very brief, a mere skeleton only, which, how- 
ever, is the precursor of a more extended work by the same author. 


Hermaphrodism, from a Medico-Legal Point of View. By Basile Poppesco. Chi- 
cago: W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co., 1875. $vo, pp. 45. Price, 50 cents. 
A translation, by Dr. E. W. Sawyer, Lecturer on Obstetrics in the Rush Medi- 
cal College, Chicago, of the author's interesting thesis, presented to the Faculty of 
Medicine, Paris. 
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96 Obituaries. 


Prorressor Dr. Joaguin Donpé Barra died of consumption, in the city of 4 
Mérida, Yucatan, November 1, 1875. The deceased was born in Campeche, July 
6, 1827, where he received his education, until he removed to Puebla in 1844, 
where he studied pharmacy under Prof. Mariano Cal, and graduated with honors 
in 1846. 

In 1847 he went to the capital of the republic,to place himself under the 
instruction of Dr. Jose M. Vargas, and passed another examination in 1849, and 
subsequently at the university, which conferred upon him the title of Associate. 

In 1850 he opened a School of Pharmacy in Campeche, and in 1853 one 
Mérida, laboring in the latter until a few months before his demise. During this © 
time he lectured, for a number of years, on botany in the Catholic Institute, and — 
since 1870 acted as Director of the class in Industrial Chemistry, founded by the 
Society ‘“‘Jesus,Maria.” In the same year the State School of Medicine and — 
Pharmacy was established, he being one of the founders, and elected honorary» 
professor in 1875. He was likewise active in founding, in 1871, the only Medical 
Society in the State, and contributed much towards its usefulness. The Academy ~ 
recognized his sterling qualities by making him an honorary member. 3 

At the exposition held in Yucatan, in 1871, he exhibited chemical products and ~ 
was awarded a first-class medal, and received another award for his red phosphors . 
In the manufacture of ordinary soap he introduced various improvements, and 
worked out new processes for the tanning of hides, in which he instructed many 
artizans, having the public good constantly in view rather than his private interests, 3 
The manufacture of the safety phosphorus matches, in Yucatan, was introduced — 
by him in 1869. 

For many years he was associated, in thé pharmaceutical business, with Mr, 
Font, laboring principally in the laboratory. : 

His literary labors comprise a number of articles originally published in the ~ 
American Journal of Pharmacy,‘1871—73,” in “L’Union Pharmaceutique,” of 
Paris, “ La Emulacion™ and “ La Revista de Mérida,” % 

Dr. Dondé was a man of sterling qualities, earnest in his labors, but modetk and 
genial as a companion ; his loss was deeply felt by the community in which he 
labored for so many years as a teacher, pharmacist and public benefactor. 


Epwarp H. Anprew died in New York, January sth, in his 45th year, of 
rheumatism of the heart. He was the son of Rev. Sam. R, Andrew, and was bom = 
in Woodbury, Conn., October 14, 1831, He began his apprenticeship with C. 
Whittlesey, New Haven, in 1847. But his health failing in 1852, he traveled 
two years, and was then engaged with G. W. De la Vergne, New York, until ¢ 
war, when he joined the gth New York regiment. Subsequently, he engaged wi 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., and occupied, for thirteen years, an important position, if” 
which he secured the friendship and confidence not only of his employers, but f 
the medical profession and the public, and enjoyed the reputation of being at 
correct and reliable dispenser. 
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